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CULTURE IN PITTSBURGH, PAST AND PRESENT! 


LELAND HAZARD 


FEW DAYS AGO a letter from a good friend told me that one of 

Pittsburgh’s citizens, hearing that I would address this meet- 

ing upon culture in Pittsburgh, remarked: “That can be a 
short address.” 

Have we in our American cities been too much and too long 
impressed with such adverse comments as that of Matthew Arnold: 
“No man will live here if he can live elsewhere”? He said it of the 
whole of America, not long after the time when a pond sprawled across 


the present site of Kaufmann’s Fifth Avenue Store in Pittsburgh. 

“It certainly has a quantity of smoke hanging about, and is famous 
for its iron works.” This is what the great Dickens observed when he 
visited Pittsburgh for three days in 1842. Earlier, a traveler with a 
commercial sense had declared: “To it the immigrant looks; and if he 
asks, which is the most flourishing town, or where is he the most likely 
to succeed . . . Pittsburgh is the answer.” 


Pittsburgh has been the answer to many an immigrant bent on 
success. On that the record is clear. How about an immigrant seeking 
refinement of mind, morals, and tastes; in short, how about culture? Is 
Pittsburgh the place? The question is not readily answered. For one 
reason, people who react spontaneously to the word culture are the first 
to disagree about its meaning and the others don’t care. The others 
have a great advantage in any community because they are always 
united on a negative front. The proponents of culture suffer a disad- 
vantage because their enthusiasms are disparate. All this is true of 
Pittsburgh, but no more nor less than of other communities. 

1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on November 19, 1952. Mr. Hazard is vice 
president and general counsel of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 


pany, and a vice president and member of the executive committee 
of the Allegheny Conference on Community Development.—Ed. 
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Before we appraise what is special in the cultural outlook for 
Pittsburgh, it will be well to take a look at the record. No community 
can have a future unrelated to its past. 

Over a hundred years ago Neville B. Craig, editor of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, declared: “The fact is, there is not enough of a drama loving 
population in this city to support a respectable theatre, and we are glad 
of it. We think it speaks well for the good taste and morality of our 
inhabitants.” 

Was this 1841 arbiter of good taste and morality a good prophet? 
Pittsburgh did have a heyday of commercial theater. The great names 
of the stage adorned her pl: avbills. Even this year determined people 
are promoting guild subscriptions. For almost two decades there has 
been a community theater playing to good box office for a full, con- 
tinuous season. There are children’s theaters, summer theaters in the 
area—in all, an even score of organizations, commercial and voluntary, 
devoted to the drama and ranging in age from 1894 for the oldest to 
1952 for the youngest. There is the drama department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology whose degree in dramatics will often be found 
in the biography of a Broadway player. 

Eleanora Duse died in Pittsburgh. Haniel Long records the event 
in his most poignant Pittsburgh Memoranda: 

The divine Duse. An old woman then 

but still the most shining woman in the world. 


They kept her alive with oxygen in other cities 

so she might die in Pittsburgh. Death 

had something in mind; brought her the long leagues from Italy 
so she might die in my city. 

She wouldn't stop in Indianapolis; 

said she had heard that “Spittsburgh” was a nice city, 

insisted on going on through to Spittsburgh, 

died there, crying for the boat to take her home. 


Have we disproved the 1841 prophecy? Those who care would 
say not yet; the existence of our one commercial theater is precarious; it 
sometimes offers thin fare; the community theater does a good many 
potboilers; and for the most part Pittsburgh has but slender opportunity 
to know the heights, depths, and wonders of thought and emotion that 
only the theater—from Aeschylus to O’ Neill—can portray. 

Take another judgment of Pittsburgh—one expressed by James 
Parton writing in the Atlantic Monthly in 1868. It was Parton who 
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coined the oft-quoted phrase about Pittsburgh, “Hell with the lid off.” 
His phrase referred to the nocturnal grandeur of the city when its fur- 
naces glow and its slag dumps exhibit luminescent fingers of crawling, 
molten masses. 

Actually Parton’s article was not wholly derogatory and the flam- 
bovant phrase was not its title. He referred to the men of Pittsburgh 
as “excellent and strenuous.” But he wrote in 1868: “To this day it is 
said that a Pittsburgh man of business who should publish a poem 
would find his paper doubted at the bank. A good man, sir, but not 
prac tical.” 

Within recent years the Pittsburgh Chapter of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music gave a concert. Compositions by 
Charles Ives were played—modern, dissonant, and compelling. From 
1906 to 1930 the composer was an active principal in a large insurance 
business. It is certain and proper that a dossier on Ives in a Pittsburgh 
bank will not feature his musical talent and equally certain and proper 
that the distinguished member of the Carnegie Tech Music Department 
who selected the compositions was not influenced by the composer's 
business achievements. Of both we may be sure. But critics say that in 
Pittsburgh, more than elsewhere, a poet is likely to be just “a good 
man, sir, but not practical,” and the business man is likely to be “excel- 
lent and strenuous,” but whenever the two meet it is upon a no man’s 
land which each regards as somewhat hostile territory. 

It was this failure of communication and lack of sympathy between 
Pittsburgh’s towering masters of the forge and the furnace and her 
learned masters of the couplet and the theme which caused a writer in 
an issue of Harper’s Magazine as late as 1930 to call Pittsburgh “on the 
whole barbaric.” A harsh judgment—too harsh, of course. And yet 
today there are board members of cultural institutions in Pittsburgh who 
have never met a department head; there is more interest in discovering 
an unorthodox teacher than in knowing the members of the faculty; 
and at the Founders Day ceremonies on the evening of the opening of 
the famous Pittsburgh International Exhibition the audience seems to 
regard art as a pretty but country cousin. 

What is happening in Pittsburgh is frequently called a renaissance. 
And so it is if the word is spelled with a small “r.” Nothing short of 
a rebirth of spirit and determination could have produced such stu- 
pendous rearrangement and reconstruction of the city’s physical facili- 
ties. In 1794, when Pittsburgh became a borough, one of the first acts 
Was to post an ordinance prohibiting hogs from running in the streets. 
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It is recorded that since the hogs could not read, the ordinance was not 
well observed; perhaps no better observed than the “No Parking” signs 
of today. But today the city moves to a program of centrally located, 
multi-story, parking stations, above and below ground, so that the citi- 
zens may indulge that urge which William S. Knudsen described as 
the passion of the American people to go some place sitting down. This 
is but a single illustration to show that never in her whole history since 
that first ordinance about the hogs has Pittsburgh paid such costly, 
efficient, and magnificent attention to her housekeeping. 

But what about renaissance in Pittsburgh if the word is spelled 
with a capital “R”? Here the word has a cultural significance about 
which experts will differ in detail, but not in general. Take the role of 
the scholar in the Renaissance. He was pre-eminent because of the 
compulsive curiosity, the persistent will to learn, of those three great 
centuries from the fourteenth to the sixteenth. Florence, Milan, Pisa, 
Venice, Siena vied with each other for teachers and scholars. Poets, 
painters, philosophers were the intimates of merchant princes who 
themselves might write poetry without impairing their credit. When 
rival universities asserted conflicting claims to the services of Soccini, a 
professor of civil and canon law, the city of Siena prepared for war to 
defend its claim to the learned man. The incomes of such professors 
were the envy of prosperous merchants. Think of it—teachers with 
incomes greater than prosperous merchants, a city ready to make war to 
retain a scholar. Wonders have ceased, indeed. 

No such wonder exists at the University of Pittsburgh. Its build- 
ing is high, thirty-four stories of impeccable Gothic; its enrollment is 
high, twenty-two thousand students; its tuition is low; the salaries of the 
professors are low. Inflation has sapped its endowment and deficits 
beset its administration. It is losing good members of its faculty and 
adequate replacements are difficult to obtain. 

The problem is not peculiar to the University of Pittsburgh or to 
the other institutions of higher learning in Pittsburgh. It is a general 
problem, well stated by President Nason of Swarthmore College in a 
recent annual report: “The prospect of genteel poverty will not attract 
into the teaching profession the kind of men and women we need.” 
The point is that in Pittsburgh, where problems of physical reconstruc- 
tion and redevelopment have been attacked with such imagination and 
daring, there appears to be a lag in the realization that culture also 
requires organization and leadership; that buildings, however important, 
are not enough; that men and women set the cultural standards of the 
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community; and that those who are to give us the cultural results of 
their study and contemplation must be reasonably free of constant worry 
and perennial scrimping. Figures published by the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education indicate that on the average faculty mem- 
bers in colleges and universities have suffered since 1940 “an absolute 
setback in economic status.” 

The impact of this setback is the greatest in precisely the areas 
which are most critical for our cultural future. Teachers of the physical 
and natural sciences, of economics, engineering, law, and the like have 
opportunities to supplement their academic income by accepting con- 
sulting work from business and government. But teachers of the liberal 
arts, literature, history, philosophy, have relatively few such oppor- 
tunities. 

George Westinghouse and William James were contemporaries. 
Born four years apart in the 1840's, each died at age sixty-eight. What 
Westinghouse gave to America needs no elaboration. The signboards 
are constant reminders. What James gave to America is not on the sign- 
boards, but if some tracer material could identify for us the origins of 
those thoughts and convictions which move and mold our lives, the 
path would lead often to James—brilliant expounder of the philosophy 
of the practical. The point is not the validity of his philosophy, but that 
for almost forty years—1872 to 1910—he thought and wrote from his 
chair on the Harvard faculty, enjoying an economic and social status 
which was not inferior to that of his non-academic contemporaries in 
Cambridge and Boston. If now, forty years later, we are moving to an 
arrangement of rewards and values such that a new air brake has a 
better chance to emerge than a new philosophy, the cultural outlook 
is not good. 

If there is a Renaissance in Pittsburgh, one must expect to find 
that special tolerance which enabled the painters, sculptors, and writers 
of the golden three hundred years in the Italian cities to innovate. In 
that Renaissance, painting and sculpture broke out of the iconography 
of the earlier centuries into round, molded flesh and blood with the 
color of life. Leonardo dared suggest that man could fly and Galileo 
survived his espousal of the shocking doctrine that the earth moves 
upon an axis and around the sun. 

We wonder today why such commonplace facts as colorful paint- 
ing, flying, or the movement of the earth should ever have required 
tolerance. But they did. Are we drawing the necessary conclusions for 
ourselves from this history of the Renaissance? That remains to be seen. 
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No less in Pittsburgh than elsewhere in America we are tending 
to forget our own Revolution dedicated to the proposition that men are 
born free to think for themselves and therefore to differ among them 
selves. We are tending to retreat from the ideal of Jefferson, himself 
learned in the teachings of that other Renaissance, that the only right 
way to combat bad opinions is by good opinions, not by punishments. 
Shocked by the discovery of some rotten apples in our national barrel 
we have relapsed momentarily into an unreasoning fear which would 
stamp out all diversity of thought and smother our traditional American 
independence of mind in a deadly blanket of conformity. 

Let me round out this section on Pittsburgh’s cultural prospects 
with a slight diversion. In 1835 Philip Nicklin wrote a little book 
called A Pleasant Peregrination through the Prettiest Parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. Among his comments on Pittsburgh was the following: “Pitts- 
burghers have committed an error in not rescuing from Mammon a 
triangle of thirty or forty acres at the junction of the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela and devoting it to the purposes of recreation. It is an 
unparalleled position for a park in which to ride or walk or sit.” And 
now, more than a century and a decade later, we are rescuing that 
triangle and will make of it a monument, a Western Pennsylvania 
Valley Forge—a pleasant place, flanked by great shining steel buildings 
opened to smoke-free daylight with glass and serviced with the electrical 
dreams of George Westinghouse 
and think. 


But it takes more than grass and trees, more than a pleasant place, 





a pleasant place where one may sit 


more than a good view to make culture. Symphony, opera, string quar 
tets, organ concerts, museums, theater, choral music, ballet—all are cul 
tural, but the culture of a city is more than all of these. And, if Pitts- 
burgh is to become pre-eminent in spirit, she must do more than rescue 
a noble site of land. She must make of herself a place where tolerance 
is stronger than fear of dissident thought; where untruth will be looked 
in the face and talked, not shouted, down; where men support their 
beliefs with confidence rather than by punishment of what they dis 
believe. 

If Pittsburgh makes of herself a place where her cultural institu- 
tions, her universities, colleges and schools may depend upon her toler- 
ance, may know that the community has confidence in them and in 
their faculties to root out stupid error by their own academic techniques; 
where the right to think and speak, and think and speak differently 
from others, can be as secure as the foundations of her buildings, then 
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Pittsburgh will be a spiritual as well as material arsenal and her cultural 
future will be bright. She has some distance yet to travel toward that end. 

The libraries in Allegheny County are a road sign which indicates 
considerable cultural mileage yet to be traveled. Herein lies a curious 
anomaly; that in Allegheny County, home of Andrew Carnegie’s first 
library, “Free to the People,” there are large population areas with no 
ibrary service and others with quite inadequate service. Despite the 
excellence of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, the county lags in 
quantity and quality of services. Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in which 
Cenhal is located—a community of population and wealth com- 
parable to Pittsburgh and Allegheny County—spends for libraries three 
times the amount spent in Allegheny County, where libraries are “un- 
derstaffed,” librarians are “underpaid” and “lack academic and _profes- 
sional training.” It is no surprise that the number of books in circulation 
in Allegheny County is less than half the Cuyahoga figure. 

These hard facts were disclosed recently in a survey sponsored by 
the Allegheny Conference on Community Development. The authors 
of the report disclosed one interesting and significant reason for the 
unfavorable library conditions in Allegheny County. People, including 
public authorities, erroneously have assumed that Andrew C arnegie did 
all that needed to be done about libraries. So we have the irony that 
his library benefactions have produced a distorted retrogression. One is 
almost thankful that he is not around to observe this unhappy conse- 
quence of his liberal and enlightened gifts. 

\ parenthetical word about a dilemma in which philanthropy finds 
itself. If it gives buildings, some will complain that their maintenance 
was not endowed; if it gives to the theater, some will say it should have 
been for music, others for art. And so it goes. Giving money is not an 
easy job. Pittsburgh has been fortunate in her philanthropists. Indi- 
viduals and foundations to this day are making handsome and enlight- 
ened contributions; and the community needs to remember that what 
is left undone is not necessarily disapproved, that the community is free 
to fill the gaps and must not expect accumulated wealth to do everything. 

Is there anything in Pittsburgh which promises well for her cul- 
tural future? Yes, I think we are beginning to develop organized con- 
science. In a community, conscience is not effective unless organized, 
and the organization must occur at the level of power. Such is the 
case with our Allegheny Conference on Community Development. 

Now for some years that self-perpetuating body has drawn from 
the industrial, business, civic, and educational segments of the commu- 
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nity men of differing hopes and insights with respect to community 
development. This planning body, both regarding and disregarding 
political alignments, vested industrial and commercial interests, and 
praise and blame, has survived more than one crisis in its history. Smoke 
abatement, rearrangement of highways, slum clearance, the rescue of a 
triangle from Mammon, the approval in principle of an experiment in 
educational television—such projects do not occur without serious dislo- 
cation of values and significant impairment of commercial interests. 
When men who are the owners or managers of such values and interests 
can sit at the same table and maintain a community attitude despite 
these hurts, the community may claim an organized and effective con- 
science. That is what is special for the cultural outlook of Pittsburgh. 

Scarcely less important, though less tangible, is a new conscious- 
ness in Pittsburgh. The writer who described “these excellent and 
strenuous men” of Pittsburgh continued to say that they “accuse them- 
selves vehemently of a want of public spirit and it is evident that the 
charge is just.” It is not recorded that these words of more than a half 
century ago drew any dissent from the then leaders of Pittsburgh. They 
were the last Puritans—proud of their belief that business is an ulkti- 
mate virtue. 

Today the case is somewhat different. When in May of 1951 a 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly said, “In the minds of some thoughtful 
Pittsburghers there lurks the suspicion that the work of the Conference 
has laid too much emphasis on the materialistic side,” and added, “There 
is no question of the truth of this accusation,” the Conference took note. 
Beginning in that methodical and cautious fashion which must always 
characterize the actions of men who work with heavy technology, where 
mistakes and ill-founded enthusiasm can be so costly, the Conference 
has sponsored an inventory of existing cultural activities in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 

The inventory is a remarkable document. Its foreword begins 
with a quotation from Channing: 

He is to be educated not because he is to make 

shoes, nails, and pins, but because he is a man. 

Three hundred and fifty-five cultural organizations are listed, their 
history, activities, and present status described. From an Author’s Club 
of Pittsburgh, a Dickens Fellowship, an Organ Player’s Club of Pitts: 
burgh, a Society of Sculptors, an African Violet Society of Greater Pitts: 
burgh, a Men’s Garden Club, a Homestead Russian Orthodox Male 
Chorus, the Goose Lookers organized to watch the migration of the 
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Canada Goose, and the Old Westmoreland Rifles devoted to the col- 
lecting and shooting of old muzzle-loading rifles and pistols, the inven- 
tory proceeds through the alphabet and through the categories of art, 
ballet and dance, drama, literature, music, sculpture, colleges and uni- 
versities, elementary and secondary schools, cultural institutions, garden 
clubs, historical societies, leisure time groups, and hobby clubs, libraries, 
women’s clubs—a document to prove that when Jchn Gunther's Inside 
U.S.A. devoted five thousand words to Pittsburgh’s industrial impor- 
tance and only six sentences to her cultural life, the reporting was bad. 

But, “Would that mine enemy had written a book.” Hard upon 
its publication and publicity, the cultural activities booklet came in for 
some criticism. If precious species of plants could have spoken, 
Linnaeus would have had like difficulty with his first botanical classifi- 
cations. We found that when what is cultural is listed, the included 
organizations do not object but those not included may complain. We 
had supposed that since religion is older than culture it would not seek 
a subtitle in an inventory of cultural activities. But not so, according to 
a recent letter from the Council of Churches of Christ of Allegheny 
County. The Conference must and will explain why the churches of 
Allegheny County were not listed with the Goose Watchers and the 
Old Westmoreland Rifles. I think this bodes well for the cultural 
future of Pittsburgh. If we are learning that one may not be dogmatic, 
certainly not heated, about what is culture and what is not, we are 
taking a big step toward that elusive goal. 

For years Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Museum was in mothballs. Now, 
under an inspired leadership, it proclaims the new consciousness in 
Pittsburgh. Its exhibits do not shrink from the old shame of street 
lights aglow at eleven in the morning that Pittsburghers might find their 
way through what Anthony Trollope called the “wondrous blackness of 
the place.” A far cry, this candor and frankness of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, from the days when Pittsburghers defensively proclaimed the 
smoke as a symbol of prosperity. 

For years Pittsburghers, with notable exceptions, both the “excel- 
lent and strenuous men” and the poets, have gone some place else. A 
compilation of the comments of all Pittsburgh visitors of consequence 
frony 1830 to 1947 prepared for the Pennsylvania Room of the Carnegie 
Library is not complimentary. Many of our visitors have been happiest 
upon their departure. 


“ 


This is the record—discouraging in spots. But we may be com- 
forted by the lines of Vachel Lindsay—a man who loved his city and 
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all of our cities: 
We must have many Lincoln-hearted men— 
A city is not builded in a day— 
And they must do their work, and come and go 
While countless generations pass away. 
And we may use for reply to our angry critics the words of Law- 
rence Lee’s “Prometheus in Pittsburgh”: 
With what a radiance anger lights your face. 
But do not hate. The day returns, and hope 
Is forever in the hearts of men who dream; 


It is true that our cities owe much to location, geography, and 
climate. It is true that they owe much to the earth beneath and to the 
skies above. It is true that they are often the beneficiaries of waters 


flowing to the sea—and in turn the victims of the inexorable forces of 





unfriendly nature. But when all these elements which shape and mold 
the destinies of our cities have played their role, men, not the acciden‘s 
of nature, build cities. 

All founded in trade, commerce, and industry, some cities live, as 


Rome has lived for more than twenty-five centuries, and some rise like 


Carthage only to sink into the lone and level sands. There was a day 
in the last centuries before Christ when Carthage ruled the Mediter- 
ranean and even the coasts beyond Gibraltar—a day when Carthage 
scarcely noticed Rome. But we who care about our cities may well 
remember that so little did culture count among the merchants of Carth 
age that no citizen of that vast commercial empire left a written word 
of its history; that when the inevitable contest between Rome and 
Carthage occurred, the merchants of Carthage fought those Punic Wars 
with hired mercenaries—and lost to legions proud of their Roman 
citizenship. 

A city does not endure by the work of hirelings. A city endures 
when its least and its greatest citizen love it alike and will live and work 
and die that it may be glorious. 

And may we work for culture in Pittsburgh? Yes, if we remember 
that culture is not a point of arrival but a receding horizon; and yes, if 
we listen to a warning voice coming across more than a score of cen- 
turies from that Greek culture which was rediscovered in that other 
Renaissance: 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 
And a path is there where no man thought. 














SCOTCH-IRISH EMIGRATION, AN IMPERIAL PROBLEM 


EDWARD R. R. GREEN! 


bean the first Elizabeth came to the throne, Ireland was the only 
overseas possession of the British Crown, and it was in Ireland 
that the earliest developments of English imperialism took place. Dur- 
ing the later Middle Ages, the native Irish lords had regained control of 
wide areas, and the Anglo-Normans had largely gone over to Irish law 
and customs. Th Renaissance Englishman saw this situation as a mix- 
ture of Irish barbarism and degenerate feudalism. Accordingly, Tudor 
policy in Ireland was to bring to an end the tributary relationship of 
Ireland to the Crown which had existed since the time of Henry II, to 
establish a unified system of law in place of the confusion of common 
law and Irish Brehon law, and to compel the Irish chiefs to behave like 
an ordinary territorial nobility. It was the difficulty of carrying through 
this program that first interested the government in colonization as a 
means of securing the country and extending the benefits of civilization 
to the natives by the example of British neighbors. 


The first experiment in colonization took place on the borders of 
the English Pale in Mary’s reign, and various colonizing projects were 
put forward to counter the serious problems of the Highland Scots who 
were moving over into Ulster. It was in Elizabeth’s reign that coloniza- 
tion promoters first made their appearance in Ireland, notably Sir 
Thomas Smith in Ulster and Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter 
Raleigh in Munster.? 

The most famous of all Irish colonization projects was the Ulster 
Plantation of 1610. The background of this plantation was the long 


and difficult war which Elizabeth’s government waged against Hugh 


1 Dr. Green, who received his education at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Oxford University, holds a research appointment at St. An- 
tony’s College, Oxford, from which he has a year’s leave of absence 
to continue his researches in the United States under a Smith-Mundt 
grant to Harvard University and City College, New York. In 1949, 
he published a monograph on Irish economic history, which was 
favorably reviewed in the American Historical Review as well as in 
British and Irish journals, and in 1950, an article on “The Scotch- 
Irish and the Coming of the Revolution in North Carolina,” in Irish 
Historical Studies, Vol. 7 (September, 1950) .—Ed. 


2 See especially, D. B. Quinn, Raleigh and the British Empire, 
23-26, 129-161 (London, 1947). 
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O'Neill, the Earl of Tyrone. The earl and his followers submitted on 
good terms in 1603, but the rapid extension of English administration 
and justice in their territories so alarmed them that four years later, in 
September, 1607, O'Neill, O'Donnell, and Maguire fled to Spain. Six 
whole Ulster counties now passed to the Crown, and there was an un- 
rivaled opportunity to put a large scale settlement scheme into effect. 

Certain aspects of the Ulster Plantation need to be emphasized, 

especially the distinction between the actual planned settlement and 
the unorganized Scottish immigration which continued right through 
the seventeenth century. The idea of the plantation was to settle Eng- 
\ lish and Scots among the Irish “that they might grow up together into 
one nation,” to quote the words of Sir John Davies, the attorney-general. 
Elaborate precautions were taken, most of which proved fruitless, to see 
that great lordships such as had destroyed English rule in Ireland in the 
Middle Ages were not established again, and that British settlers really 
were brought in. Of special interest is the Irish Society, the city of 
London’s undertaking in Ulster, which founded Londonderry and set- 
tled the county of that name. The Virginia Company and the Irish 
Society were largely run by the same city companies, but it is important 
to remember that the Irish undertaking was forced on the city by the 
Crown as the body best able to carry it through and was not a genuine 
private plantation scheme. The two Ulster counties of Antrim and 
Down, where the aims of the plantation were most fully realized, were 
outside the 1610 plantation and were settled by the exertions of indi- 
vidual grantees and purchasers of Irish lands. 

The great Ulster Plantation was almost as much a failure as the 
other colonizing ventures, at least in so far as the intention cf the men 
who planned it was concerned. The fact that Ulster became largely 
Protestant and British in the seventeenth century was due mainly to 
the flow of Scottish immigrants produced by the unsettled social and 
religious conditions in that country. The rebellion of 1641 and the years 
of war which followed almost entirely destroyed the original plantation. 
As might have been expected, the races did not mix, and their relations 
developed as a bitter triangular struggle between Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, and Catholic. As had happened in the Middle Ages, the English 
and the Scots settled on the good land, and the Irish were forced to the 
mountains and the swamps where their powers of resistance were much 
greater. Undoubtedly, at the Plantation there was plenty of land for 
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native and settler after a century of devastating war in Ulster. What 
was not foreseen was the bitter religious tensions that were to focus 
around the original racial difference between settler and native.? 

The Scots continued to increase in numbers; the head of the Irish 
administration wrote in 1673 that their numbers had risen to 100,000 
men fit to bear arms from about 14,000 in the 1630’s.+ After the Revo- 
lution in 1689, they came over in very great numbers attracted by the 
low rents on Irish estates which had been devastated during the war. 
In 1715, Archbishop Synge estimated that 50,000 Scottish families had 
settled in Ulster since the Revolution.> These people constituted a 
large and very distinctive element in the Ulster population. Originally, 
it had seemed that the state church might be made broad enough to 
satisfy the Presbyterians, but their connections with Scotland were so 
close that they could not escape the effects of the religious struggle in 
that country during the reign of Charles I. 

It was at this time that emigration from Ulster to the American 
colonies began. In 1636, some one hundred and forty people, deposed 
ministers and laymen, set out from Belfast for New England in the 
“Eagle Wing.” They had been encouraged by invitations from the 
governor and council of Massachusetts, and without doubt the project 
had been discussed when John Winthrop, Jr., had visited Ireland in 
1635. The “Eagle Wing” ran into heavy storms in the Atlantic, was 
severely damaged, and the emigrants turned back, so discouraged that 
they never renewed the attempt.® 

There was some Presbyterian and Quaker emigration to Pennsyl- 
vania and the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, resulting from 
the persecution of Irish nonconformists around 1680. Several ministers 
of the Laggan Presbytery in Donegal, of whom the best known was 
Francis Makemie, emigrated to this section. By the new century Pres- 

3 For all this, see T. W. Moody, The Londonderry Plantation, 
passim (Belfast, 1939). The writings of Edmund Spenser and Sir 
John Davies on Ireland are conveniently brought together in Henry 


Morley, ed., Ireland under Elizabeth and James the First, 33-342, 
381-390 (London, 1890). 

4 Quoted in Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Stuarts, 3:326n 
(London, 1909-1916). 

5 W. E. H. Lecky, A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, 
1:424 (Cabinet Edition, London, 1892). 

6 Patrick Adair, A True Narrative of the Rise and Progress of the 
eg Church in Ireland, ed., W. D. Killen, 40, 42, 44-47 (Bel- 
ast, , 
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byterianism was well established there, the Philadelphia Presbytery 
holding its first meeting in 1706.” 

During the English Civil War, a Presbyterian church was organ- 
ized in Ulster under the protection of a Scottish army. After the Revo- 
lution of 1689 the Episcopalians were prepared to recognize the division 
of Irish Protestantism, but not to accord equality to the Presbyterians. 
The sacramental test imposed in 1704 closed all public office to them. 
These restrictions fell most heavily on the more prosperous Presbyte- 
rians, prevented from being magistrates, from holding commissions in 
the militia, or from taking part in town government. While the Scotch- 
Irish emigrants were in no sense driven out by religious persecution 
during the eighteenth century, Episcopalian exclusiveness undoubtedly 
deepened the frustration which the Presbyterian felt in Ireland.® 

As the eighteenth century advanced, it became clear that Scotch- 
Irish emigration was no longer caused primarily by the difficulties of 
reconciling Presbyterianism with an Episcopalian establishment. The 
land system had now become the most important cause of emigration. 
Generally speaking, the Irish landlord was concerned only with getting 
‘the most return in the way of rent from his estates with the least possible 
outlay. Many of them were absentees and almost all were the Protes- 
tant owners of confiscated Catholic estates without either the interest or 
the feeling of security which might have encouraged them to improve 
their lands. 

The Scots had taken up much marginal land in Ulster on which 
they found it increasingly difhcult to make a living and to pay high 
rents. So far as the landlord was concerned, the most desirable tenant 
was the one who offered the highest rent, and in those circumstances 
the Catholic who would pay a high rent and accept a very low standard 
of living was often preferable to the Protestant. Agricultural produc- 
tivity was low in eighteenth century Ireland, and the settlers seem to 
have done little to raise the standard. The history of the Scotch-Irish in 
America does not show them to have been very skilled farmers. The 
population of Ireland was small, but the fact that there was a famine 

7 Charles K. Bolton, Scotch Irish Pioneers in Ulster and America, 
21-25 (Boston, 1910). For the Quakers, see Albert C. Myers, Immi- 


gration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682-1750, p. 82 
(Swarthmore, Pa., 1902). 


8 J. C. Beckett, Protestant Dissent in Ireland, 1687-1780, pp. 87-90, 
143 (London, 1948). 
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ry about every ten years shows that pressure of people on resources was 
fairly heavy. 
in- In 1717-18, the leases which had been granted on such easy terms 
/0- after the Williamite war to attract tenants fell in. The landlords refused 
on to renew them except at much higher rents. Presbytezians, like every 
is. one else, had to pay tithe for the support of the established church. As 
m. the tithes rose in proportion with the rent, this meant an additional 
re- burden. The Tory church policy of excluding Presbyterians from office 
in ind of irritating them in various ways had caused a feeling of great 
h- insecurity among their clergy. As a result, the first wave of emigration, ~) 
mn though caused by a rise in rents, was largely planned and directed by / 
ly Presbyterian ministers. Ever since the days of the “Eagle Wing,” the 
Presbyterians had continued to think of the Puritan commonwealth as 
h- a possible refuge. A minister was sent out to Boston to deliver a petition 
of from the intending emigrants and to treat with the governor and coun- 
e cil. From what Cotton Mather says, apparently Massachusetts, like 
n, Pennsylvania, hoped to plant frontier settlements of the Presbyterians | 
19 as a shield against Indian attack. In July and August of 1718, between 
le Sve and seven hundred emigrants arrived in Boston from Ireland and 
S- were sent to the frontier. Their most permanent settlement was at Nut- 
Ir field, which was incorporated in 1722 under the name of Londonderry.® 
e It has always been assumed that the hostility of the New England- 
ers towards strangers was the reason why there was no more Scotch-Irish’ 
h immigation there, but the most obvious reason is the lack of anv direct | 
h trade between New England and Belfast. It is worth noting that this | 
t was the only attempt at group emigration under the leadership of the 
. ministers made by the Presbyterians. The passing of the Toleration Act 
d in 1719 eased the situation in Ireland, and the outbreak of the contro 
versy over the Westminster Confession of Faith the following vear fully 
‘ absorbed the energies of the Presbyterian clergy for many years to 
. come. !0 
. There was emigration to the Delaware ports in 1717-19 as well. It 
, was reported that “many hundreds” of people from the north of Ireland 
| had landed at Philadelphia in about four months of 1717, and again in 
. 9 Bolton, op. cit., 79-265. The most valuable feature of this work is 
2 oe and careful account of the 1718-19 emigration to New Eng- 
, 10 J. S. Reid, History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 3:225 
(new edition, Belfast, 1867). 
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(1719 that twelve or thirteen emigrant ships had arrived from Ireland 
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during the summer.!! 


The emigration problem did not become really serious until about 


“ten years later, after the three successive bad harvests of 1725-27. Hugh 


Boulter, primate of the Irish church and also head of the administration, 
wrote to the Duke of Newcastle in July, 1728, that “we have hundreds 
of families Call protestants) removing out of the north to America.” He 
wrote again to Newcastle in November, telling him that more than 
three thousand people had emigrated from the north during the sum- 
mer. In December, the British government forbade the export of corn 
from Ireland in response to Boulter’s request. An effort was made to 
buy corn in the south, where there had been good harvests, and to ship 
it north, but this only led to riots at the ports. The government had 
meanwhile decided that there could be no prohibition of emigration or 
interference with the level of rents, and henceforth confined itself to 
fact-finding. !? 

The Presbyterian clergy in Dublin were asked to give a written 
report based on such accounts of the emigration problem as they had 
received from their northern colleagues. First among the reasons for 
emigration came poverty resulting from high rents, and the numbers 
who went off as indentured servants was brought forward as proof. 
Short leases were responsible for the emigration of the more prosperous. 
The extortions of tithe farmers and the oppressions of the ecclesiastical 
courts were other important causes. They mentioned the influence of 
letters sent home by those who had alrez dy emigrated to America. The 
ministers also thought it necessary to deny that they had given the 
people any encouragement to emigrate. It is clear from the language of 
the report how important a part racial jealousy played in emigration 
Speaking of the practice of renting farms to the highest bidders, the 
reports says that “considerable numbers of Papists have of late come into 
the room of Protestants, offering such high rents as Protestants cannot 
pay, and themselves either never intend to pay, or are enabled to pay 
by such means as honest Protestants cannot use.” The Presbyterian 
objection to the sacramental test was that “thereby they are put on a 
level with the Papists.” The Irish administration pointed out when 


11 Wayland F. Dunaway, The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania, 34 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1944). 

12 Letters Written by His Excellency Hugh Boulter, D.D., 1:202, 210, 
213, 224, 228 (Dublin, 1770). 
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forwarding the report that they had objected to the passages about 
religious grievances, but that, when the ministers insisted they had been 
given as reasons for emigration along with the others, they had allowed 
them to stand.!3 Boulter was worried about their complaints about 
tithes and wrote to London to warn the government that the Irish land- 
lords were trying to lay the chief responsibility for emigration on the 
burden of the tithe. 

The position in the north was bad in the spring of 1729. Many of 
the people had eaten their seed oats, and none of the corn bought in 
Munster had found its way north as yet, while seven ships lay in Bel- 
fast harbor preparing to ship off a thousand emigrants. The Lord Pri- 
mate Boulter wrote with some humanity that “if we knew how to stop 
them . . . it would be cruel to do it.”!* 

Meanwhile the government had instructed the justices of assize on 
the two Ulster circuits to report on the problem. Their reports came in 
in June and list the familiar causes of emigration—high rents, tithes, 
the test, the preference shown for Catholics as tenants, and the recent 
bad harvests. What is new is the denunciation of the emigrant trade. 
They give a picture of it which would be true for any time in the eight- 
eenth century: “. .. masters and owners of ships in this kingdom, who 
for the profit of extraordinary freights which they get on this occasion, 
send agents to markets and fairs and public advertisements through the 
country to assemble the people together, where they assure them that in 
America they may get good land to them and their posterity for little or 
no rent, without either paying tithes or taxes, and amuse them with 
such accounts of these countries as they know will be most agreeable 
to them.”!5 This marks the beginning of an official assault on the busi- 
ness which lasted right through the succeeding decade. 








The Irish emigrant trade was a side line of the merchants and cap- | 


tains trading with American ports. Because of the fact that flax grown 
for the fiber has to be pulled before the seed ripens, Ireland imported 
large quantities of flaxseed from the Middle Colonies. Since most of 


13 W. T. Latimer, “Ulster Emigration to America,” in Journal of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 32:388-392. This very valu- 
able article contains extracts from documents which have since been 
lost in the destruction of the Public Record Office, Dublin. 

1¢ Boulter Letters, 1:229-237. 


15 Public Record Office, Northern Ireland, Transcripts of State 
Papers, Ireland, T. 659, pp. 73-81. 
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the Irish woodlands had been cut away in the seventeenth century, the 
country depended heavily on North America for timber of all kinds, 
especially staves for barreling provisions. Undoubtedly, merchants had 
_been quick to realize the profitable nature of the emigrant trade and 
their efforts to develop it were a very important cause of emigration. On 
the other hand, those in high places in Ireland were only too glad to 
make them responsible for the whole problem 
The case of the ship “George” of Dublin gave the Irish govern 
ment an opportunity for an inquiry into the whole emigrant trade. In 
December, 1735, some passengers on the “George,” then lying in Dub 
lin harbor, petitioned the Irish Parliament. They claimed to i ive been 
inveigled on board where they had suffered great hardships. They 
feared they were going to be s Id into slav ery in the West Indies instead 
of being carried to North Carolina where they had intended to emi 
grate. Finally, they complained that they were illegally detained on 
board. The Irish House of Commons immediately asked the Lord 
Lieutenant to issue an order to hold the ship in Dublin, and the master 
of the ship was ordered to appear before the House the next day in the 
custody of the sergeant at arms. 

The committee on the petition of the emigrants reported in the 

following March. The preamble to their lengthy report shows that 
they regarded themselves primarily as a committee of inquiry into the 
whole emigration problem: “It appears to your committee, that a trafhick 
has for some time past obtained, and seems to gain ground in this king 
dom, by means of which it is yearly drained of multitudes of its labori 
ous protestant inhabitants to the great prejudice of the nation in general, 
and to the irretrievable disappointment and ruin of almost every person 
thus deluded to forsake it; that the foundation of this traffick is the con- 
siderable, though most wicked gain, which arises to the undertakers, 
from the credulity of those on w hom they practise.” 

In August, 1735, Thomas Cumming, master of the “George,” had 
sent his brother and brother-in-law into Ulster to recruit passengers for 
North Carolina. Later, Cumming joined the other two men, and they 
succeeded in recruiting seventy-two emigrants, who were promised free 
land without tithe or rent and were told that a laborer could earn £20 
and a weaver over £100 a year in North Carolina. Cumming promised 
to carry them free to North Carolina where he said that they could 
borrow money on very easy terms to pay for their passages. 
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When they arrived in Dublin, the emigrants were kept waiting 
five or six weeks, during which time they spent all the money they had 
brought with them and after that fared very badly on the scanty pro- 
visions Cumming provided. Once they had left port, some of the pas- 
sengers overheard the captain tell his brother that if the wind was not 
favorable for North Carolina, it would do equally well for the West 
Indies, where they could get as good a price for their passengers. The ' 
emigrants had many harrowing experiences such as: 


“ 


. when some of the unhappy wretches were at prayers to be 
relieved from the miseries they laboured under, Joseph Cumming cursed 
them, and asked, if they thought God would be troubled with their 
presbyterian prayers, and in a high wind made use of this expression, 
blow devil, blow all these presbyterians to hell.” 

Contrary winds, however, forced the “George” back into Dublin 
harbor where four of the passengers got ashore and laid their complaint 
before the Admiralty court. Cumming, with the connivance of a port 
official, had two of the complainants arrested and so blocked the hearing. 


The report next proceeds to give a depressing account of conditions 
in colonial North Carolina, based largely on the evidence of Dr. John 
Brickell, who published a Natural History of North Carolina in Dublin 
in 1737. He told how white servants were less cared for than negro 
slaves and of the uselessness of the fifty acres of unreclaimed land out | 
in Indian country which they were given at the end of their term of 
servitude. Cumming testified that the usual payment which he received 
for an indentured servant was about thirty-five barrels of pitch or tur- 
pentine. 


The committee found that Cumming had insufficient provisions 
on board for other than a very quick passage. Several indentures had 
blanks where the number of years should have been entered, and the 
same port official, who had had two of the emigrants arrested, had a!so 
obliged by providing printed city of Dublin indenture forms. 


They conclude their report with a resolution “that all persons who 
shall be any ways instrumental in promoting and carrying on such prac- 
tices, are enemies to his Majesty’s government, and the protestant inter- 
est of this kingdom.” They further resolved that it was the duty of 
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magistrates and all other officials to try in every way to put down the 
emigrant trade.!¢ 
A letter from a ship’s captain to John Penn, written in May, 1736, 
shows the various ways in which officials were trying to harass the emi- 
grant trade. First, the authorities at Belfast had tried to prosecute the 
captains of emigrant ships on a charge of encouraging His Majesty's 
subjects from one plantation to another. When this charge failed, the 
Collector of Belfast, under strength of an act of the reign of William 
III, had forbidden the emigrants even to carry bedclothes on board. In 
this way, the sailing of ten ships and seventeen or eighteen hundred 
emigrants had been delayed nearly three weeks.!7 
( Emigration was fairly heavy again in 1735 and 1736. There was a 
,.teport from Londonderry in June, 1735, that eighteen hundred people 
had emigrated from the port that season.'® It is worth noting that South 
Carolina had embarked on a program of assisted immigration in 1730, 
in order to create a better balance between the white population and 
the slaves. Their scheme aimed at a ring of settlements on the rivers 
about fifty miles inland from Charleston. Between 1732 and 1736, sev- 
eral shiploads of emigrants from Belfast came to settle the Williamsburg 
township. The colony continued the policy of assisted immigration for 
nearly forty years with the result that Charleston became a point of dis- 
embarkation for the Scotch-Irish, often second in importance only to 
Philadelphia. !9 
Despite government hostility, there was never any legislation 
against emigration. Bills of 1730, to prevent emigration in order to 
defraud creditors, and of 1752, to control the abuses of the indentured 
servants trade, were never enacted.2° None of the various suggestions 
made in pamphlets—that emigrants should be given free passages home 
if they so desired, or that emigration should be diverted to the south 
and west of Ireland where it would convey the twin benefits of the linen 
16 Journals of the House of Commons of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
v. 8, December 8, 1735, and March 3, 1735/6, pp. 574-575, 631- 637 
(Dublin, 1753). This report is reprinted in Leo F. Stock, ed., Pro- 


ceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North 
America, 4:848-857 (Washington, D. C., 1937). 


17 Quoted in Myers, op. cit., 90-92. 
18 Dunaway, op. cit., 37-38. 


19 Robert L. Meriwether, The Expansion of South Carolina, 1729- 
1765, pp. 17-30, 79-88, 242-243 (Kingsport, Tenn., 1940.) 


20 Stock, op. cit., 4:842-843;5:613. 
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industry and the Protestant religion—were ever acted upon.?! 

Between 1736 and the great emigration after 1770, there is very 
little comment in Ireland on emigration. There is no doubt that the 
two wars which took place between these dates interfered with shipping 
and reduced the flow of emigration. The chief reason is that there was 
no social or economic crisis to increase the number of emigrants sud- 
denly to a point where it attracted public attention. By now people 
were accustomed to the annual emigration of two or three thousand 
people. 

During these years, the linen industry had attained a very impor- 
tant place in the Irish economy, especially in the north. A depression in 
the industry in 1771 was the cause of an acute agrarian crisis. The 
result was emigration on the heaviest scale which the country had so 
far seen. 

The linen industry was still a domestic one, except for the last 
stages of bleaching and finishing, which were in the hands of the linen 
drapers. Despite a complex division of labor and an elaborate com- 
mercial system, the linen industry had not even begun to move into the 
towns. Therefore, any failure in the industry caused immediate and 
widespread hardship throughout the country. The great growth of the 
linen industry during the eighteenth century is clearly shown by the 
widespread social effects of a depression in the trade. During the boom 
which preceded this depression, the landlords were attempting to force 
up rents, and the result was a serious outbreak of agrarian violence and 
a mass emigration from the north of Ireland. The size of this migration: 

» America shows both the extent to which the northern Protestant had 
become accustomed to emigration and the elaborate emigrant trade 
which had grown up during the eighteenth century. 

There was a variety of reasons for the industrial depression, the 
most important being the too rapid recovery from the depression after 
the Seven Years War. In 1771, the London market became overstocked, 
and goods had to be sold at a loss. When foreign linens, especially from 
Germany, appéared in the market, there was a collapse. In 1773, the 
exports of linen from Dublin, the commercial center of the trade, were 
only half what they had been in 1771.2? In November, 1773, the Irish 

21 [Samuel Madden], Reflections and Resolutions Proper for the 


Gentlemen of Ireland, 29 (Dublin, 1738). 
2 David Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, 3:546n (London, 1805). 
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House of Commons, alarmed at the emigration of linen manufacturers, 
set up a committee on the linen industry. Those who gave evidence 
before this committee were in general agreement that the industry had 
contracted about a third from the previous peak years with resultant 
unemployment. They recognized the chief reasons for the depression 
to be decreased American imports and the competition of foreign linens. 
Emigration was causing great alarm, because of the loss of skilled work- 
ers and the drain on credit represented by the money which they took 
with them. Thirty thousand people were said to have emigrated within 
two or three years, among them at least ten thousand weavers.?3 


In November, 1773, the committee of trade of the Irish House of 
Lords was also instructed to inquire into the linen manufacture and the 
emigration problem, but if any report was made, it was never pub- 
lished.2* In December, the Irish Commons set up a committee to 
inquire into the causes of emigration, and in the same year a committee 
of the British House of Commons inquired into the state of the linen 
trade in Great Britain and Ireland. The Irish committee never published 
any results of its inquiry, but the English report is a full and valu 


able one.?5 


The north of Ireland had been comparatively free from agrarian 
trouble until about 1764, when the Oakboy movement broke out in 
Armagh in protest against excessive county taxes and forced labor on the 
roads. In the south of Ireland during these years, the Whiteboy con- 
spiracy had at times attained the dimensions of a full-scale rebellion, 
and its leaders had enforced their authority, almost unchallenged, over 
whole sections of the country. Their chief aims were to prevent the 


23 Commons’ Jn. Ire. v. 16, November 10, December 3, 1773, and 
February 11, 1774, pp. 195-196, 305, 397-416 (Dublin, 1782). 

24 Journals of the House of Lords of Ireland, v. 4, November 16, 30, 
1773, and February 18, 1774, pp. 694, 698, 721 (Dublin, 1782). 

25 There was some anxiety that the emigration of skil‘ed linen 
workers might lead to the growth of a linen manufacture in North 
America and so deprive Ireland of her most important export market. 
A witness before the Irish Commons’ committee asserted that many 
emigrants had taken the reeds and gears of their looms with them.— 
Commons’ Jne. Ire., 16:394. The Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
sounded the alarm about the transference of the linen industry to 
America in his book, and went on to say of emigration in general 
that it ‘will give strength to that part of the empire on which Great 
Britain can least, and take it from that on which at present she 
may most securely depend.”—The Commercial Restraints of Ireland 
Considered, 216 (Dublin, 1779). 
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enclosure of open lands and the extension of grazing at the expense of 
tillage, and to regulate tithes.*¢ 

In Ulster, serious trouble began on the estates of the Marquis of 
Donegal near Belfast in 1770. He had leased large tracts of land to 
some Belfast merchants in return for a guaranteed payment. As the 
leases fell in, these middlemen racked the rent, in most cases from 2s. 
6d. to 8s. per acre. The tenants retaliated by burning ricks, breaking 
down fences, and houghing cattle. In November, they were strong 
enough to march against Belfast jail to rescue one of their number who 
had been arrested. The march on Belfast developed into a serious riot 
in which the house of one of the middlemen was wrecked.?7 

The Hearts of Steel, as they called themselves, originally aimed at 
preventing rents from being raised by competitive letting of lands. 
Later they tried to force a reduction of tithes and even to reduce existing 
rents.28 They spread all over the counties of Antrim and Down, and in 
one case a large body of men attacked the house of an unpopular land- 
lord and killed a Presbyterian clergyman who had come to take part in 
the defense. Despite all this violence, it is clear from official correspond- 
ence that the Irish administration felt that the landlords had caused the 
trouble by their own selfishness and greed. Nevertheless, the possibility 
that landlord and tenant alike had been caught by the linen boom 
should be considered. For instance, a letter laid before the committee 
of the Irish Commons on the linen manufacture pointed out that in the 
enthusiasm of the linen boom, the weavers had offered higher rents 
than they could hope to pay.?9 


From this outline of the course of Scotch-Irish migration within , 


the old empire it is possible to draw certain conclusions. The religious 
divisions among the Protestant settlers in Ireland had given the original 
impulse to emigration. Already, indentured servants were an important 


part of seventeenth century trade between Ireland and North America. | 


The basic cause of emigration, however, was the land system. Fluctua- 
tions in the linen industry had an important effect on emigration, but 


26 George O’Brien, The Economic History of Ireland in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, 50-85 (Dublin, 1918). 

27 George Benn, A History of the Town of Belfast, 1:611-620 (Lon- 
don, 1877-1880). 
, = Commons’ Jn. Ire., v. 15, December 20, 1771, pp. 196-197 (Dublin, 
772). 

29 Calendar of Home Office Papers of the Reign of George III, 1770- 
72, pp. 456-458, 460, 475, 485-486 (London, 1881); Commons’ Jn. Iré., 
v. 16, February 11, 1774, p. 412. 
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that was chiefly because of the close connection between that industry 
and agriculture. 
e Emigration was heaviest from Ulster, and a peculiarity in the land 
system of the province went far to explain this. There, the landlords 
gave a customary recognition to the right of a tenant to sell his interest 
in his holding if he wished to give it up, or if he could no longer pay 
the rent. It was this freedom to sell his farm which, in the last analysis, 
made it possible for the Ulster tenant farmer to emigrate.2° The jus- 
tices on assize in Ulster in 1729 said that “many families who had com- 
fortable settlements were induced to sell their leases and effects in hopes 
of great fortunes abroad.”3! It was reported from County Down in 1773 
that “many of our rich yeomen, when their old leases expired, have gone 
to America with their families, and have carried with them in money 
from 100 to 500 guineas each.”32 A Belfast newspaper estimated from 
the sailing-notices of emigrant ships in its columns that £60,000 had 
been taken out of the north of Ireland in 1771-72. 33 It is impossible to 
i tell how many well-to-do farmers emigrated, or what proportion of the 
' emigrants went out as indentured servants. The fact that two-thirds of 
the eighteenth century immigrants in Pennsylvania were indentured 
servants would seem to indicate that a majority of Scotch-Irish emigrants 


did go out as servants.34 
It has always been assumed that the Irish Catholic was more closely 

tied to the soil than the Protestant settler, for as an Irish writer said in 
1738, “they are fond of living in their own country and averse to our 
American rambles.”3> However, the greater mobility of the Ulster set- 
tler, who could always realize the investment he had made in his hold 
ing by the sale of the tenant right, should not be overlooked. The desire 
of the colonies to keep America Protestant made it more difficult for 
Catholics to emigrate. The South Carolina bounty, for example, was 
given only to foreign Protestants. The same colony also tried to keep 
30 It was estimated at different times in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that on an average each emigrant carried about £30 out of the 
country, realized by the sale of his tenant-right. 

31 Public Record Office, Northern Ireland, T. 659, p. 76. 

32 Commons’ Jn. Ire., v. 16, February 11, 1774, p. 413. 

33 Quoted in The Annual Register, 16:96 (1773). 

34 Marcus W. Jernegan, Laboring and Dependent Classes in Colonial 
America, 1607-1783, p. 45 (Chicago, 1931). See also A. E. Smith, 
Colonists in Bondage, 134-135, 317-320, 325 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1947), 


for some interesting statistics of Irish indentured servants. 
35 Madden, op. cit., 
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out Irish Catholic indentured servants,?® and Maryland levied a special 
tax on them.37 = 

Throughout the eighteenth century, the government and ruling 
classes in Ireland never rejected the theory that Ireland’s security and 
prosperity depended on a numerous Protestant population. Right down 
to Lecky’s day, historians continued to share this belief. Robert Wod- 
row, the Scottish church historian, wrote to Cotton Mather in 1720, 
lamenting that “the wild Irishes are coming down, and taking the leases 
our countrymen had, and swarming out in such numbers, as very much 
threatens the British interest in that kingdom.”38 A memorial of the 
Irish nobility and gentry, presented to the Irish government in 1729, 
expresses this viewpoint in stronger terms. After pointing out the disas- 
trous effect of emigration on credit and trade and its possible influence 
on the linen industry, they go on: “. . . and what is most terrible to us, 
a dangerous superiority of our inveterate enemies the Papists, who 
openly and avowedly rejoice at this impending calamity, use all means 
and artifices to encourage and persuade Protestants to leave the nation; 
and cannot refrain boasting, that they shall by this means have again 
the lands of this kingdom in their possession. "39 Froude had a frankly 
racialist approach to Irish history, so he naturally regarded the Protestant 
emigrants as “the bravest defenders of English interests.”4° But even 
Lecky wrote regretfully of emigration to America as having ended for- 
ever the hope of balancing Catholic Ireland with a large Protestant 
population. 

On no point has there been more confusion than the connection 
between the mercantile system and Scotch-Irish emigration. To a liberal 
historian like Lecky the mercantile system was the chief cause of Protes- 
tant emigration from Ireland: “England by her commercial laws, delib- 
erately crushed their prosperity, drove them by thousands into exile, 
arrested the influx of a considerable Protestant population from Great 
Britain, prevented the formation of those industrial habits and feelings 


36 Thomas Cooper, ed., The Statutes at Large of South Carolina, 
2:146 (Columbia, S. C., 1838). 

37 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West 
Indies, August, 1714—December, 1715, p. 249 (London, 1928). 

38 Thomas M’Crie, ed., The Correspondence of the Rev. Robert 
Wodrow, 2:426 (Edinburgh, 1842-1843). 

39 Quoted in Guy S. Klett, Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania, 
29 (Philadelphia, 1937). 

49 James A. Froude, The English in Ireland, 1:435 (London, 1886). 
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which are the most powerful support of a Government, and inspired 
the Presbyterians of the North with a bitter hatred of their rule.”+! 
If the relation of Ireland to the old empire is carefully examined, a 
rather different state of affairs will be found. The chief restrictions on 
Irish trade were: the Cattle Act of 1668, which closed the English mar- 
‘ket to Irish cattle; the Navigation Acts, which severely limited direct 
trade between Ireland and the colonies; and the act of 1699, which abso 
lutely prohibited the export of woolen goods from Ireland. However, 
the export of servants, horses, and provisions from Ireland directly to 
the colonies was permitted. Combined with the effects of the Cattle 
Act, this enabled the country to build up a great provision trade with 
the West Indies and Newfoundland. Except between 1696 and 1731, 
non-enumerated commodities could always be freely imported into 
Ireland. As compensation for the destruction of the Irish woolen trade, 
the British government undertook to develop and encourage the linen 
industry in Ireland. In 1705, the direct export of Irish linen to the 
colonies was permitted; in 1707, a bounty on the export of sailcloth from 
Ireland was paid; and after 1743, bounties were regularly paid on the 
export of British and Irish linens.*? 

It has always been maintained that the suppression of the Irish 
woolen trade was followed by a heavy emigration, mainly Protestants, 
although the subject has never been properly investigated. Most his- 
torians have tended to confuse the emigration of the woolen workers 
with Scotch-Irish emigration, but there is no evidence to show either 
that there was any woolen industry in Ulster, or that there was much 
emigration from the north at that time. In fact, the woolen industry 
was suppressed at a time when the Scots were still coming over to Ulster 
in fairly considerable numbers. In short, the mercantile system can onl) 
be regarded as a cause of Scotch-Irish emigration in so far as it contrib- 
uted generally to the depression of the Irish economy. 

During the emigration of the 1770's, Ireland was deeply involved 
in the crisis which was overtaking the old British Empire. Conservative 
opinion was only too glad to identify Presbyterian emigration with the 
drift towards revolution in the American colonies where they had set- 
tled. Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, wrote to 

41 Lecky, op. cit., 1:190. 
42 Alice E. Murray, A History of the Commercial and Financial 


Relations between England and Ireland from the Period of the 
Restoration, 31-42, 59, 119-120 (London, 1903). 
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the Earl of Dartmouth in 1775 that “the rebellious spirit in the central 
provinces of America” was due “to the exportation of nearly 33,000 
fanatical & hungry republicans from Ireland in the course of a few | 
years."43 Statements of this kind happen to coincide with the inclina- 
tions of patriotic American historians of the Scotch-Irish who have 
insisted on the unanimity of the stock in the Whig cause. In fact, the 
attitude of the Scotch-Irish frontier population was determined by the” 
political conditions of the colonies in which they settled. 
The numbers involved in the emigration of the Scotch-Irish were 

not large. It is impossible to determine at all accurately the number of 
emigrants henweeen 1700 and 1776, but a quarter of a million is a safe 
fioure for the total. The annual rate of emigration works out at an 
average of four thousand a year.** It has been estimated that when the 
first United States census was taken in 1790 about ten per cent of the 
population was of Irish origin, three-fifths of them from Ulster.45 This 

rigration was clearly a failure in British imperial policy, but whether it 
onstitutes the indictment of the rulers of Ireland which has been so 
ee asserted in the past is not so certain. It may be that they had 
lready developed a frontier mentality in Ulster, and if that is so, the 
Irish landlords and the Episcopalian clergy were no more responsible 
for this emigration than was Lord North for the American Revolution. 
43 W.S. Childe-Pemberton, The Earl Bishop, 1:145 (London, 1924). 
Arthur Young visited Ulster in 1774, and collected some very useful 
information about emigration. His contacts were mostly among the 
gentry and he tended to accept their version of the agrarian crisis. 
In his view, emigration resulted simply from the instability of an 
industry which worked mainly for export.—A Tour in Ireland, 2:30-31 
(London, 1780). Ee : ; ee 

44 Thomas Newenham, A Statistical and Historical Inquiry into the 
Progress and Magnitude of the Population of Ireland, 57-60 (London, 
1805). 

45 “American Council of Learned Societies, Report of Committee 
on Linguistic and National Stocks in the Population of the United 


States,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for - 
the Year 1931, v. 1, p. 118. - 


























NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA TO PITTSBURGH: 
B. R. HALL’S TRIP BY STAGE IN THE EIGHTEEN-TWENTIES 


The travel narrative that follows is taken from Baynard Rush Hall’s 
The New Purchase: or, Seven and a Half Years in the Far West, first 
published in 1843. Under the pseudonym of Robert Carlton, Hall tells 
us how in the early eighteen-twenties he and his wife Mary made their 
trip from Philadelphia across the Alleghenies to Pittsburgh by stage, 
their voyage down the Ohio River by ark, and their arduous journey 
into the semi-wilderness of central Indiana by horse and wagon. The 
Halls lived about a year with relatives in a crude cabin of the New 
Purchase, a region but recently bought by the government from the 
Indians; then Hall was appointed to be the first teacher at the newly 
formed Indiana State Seminary at Bloomington, an institution that in 
the course of time was to become Indiana University. Hall remained 
at Bloomington for nearly seven years teaching the classics to the sons 
of the pioneers. During the first years he also served as minister to the 
town’s Presbyterian Church. Hall left the Indiana institution, now 
become a college with a faculty of three teachers, in 1832, in the midst 
of a bitter quarrel with its first president, Andrew Wylie. 

The New Purchase gives a spirited account of Hall’s adventures as 
a woodsman, a minister, and a teacher, with much vivid detail of forest, 
school, and small-town life in the frontier Midwest. Hall’s book is not, 
however, straight autobiography; it is fact held together by a matrix of 
fiction. Hall apparently wished to be more eloquent in telling of his 
triumphs and more indignant in detailing his wrongs than autobiogra- 
phy would allow him to be without violating the bounds of decorum. 
He therefore attributed his own experiences to three different characters, 
and often the strictly literal account of what happened is adjusted to 
suit the fact that Hall figures at one and the same time as Robert Carl- 
ton, Charles Clarence, and the Reverend Merry (though the last-named 
character appears for only a short space). 

But the book is essentially fact rather than fiction. Hall says in his 
preface to the first edition that “the Truth is eight parts out of ten, the 
Fiction only two.” This seems a fairly just approximation. So far as 
Hall’s account of his journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is con- 
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cerned, the proportion of truth to fiction seems that high or even higher. 
It is likely, however, that Hall is at times bolstering his account with 
events that happened on other of his trips over the Alleghenies rather 
than adhering strictly to what occurred during the single journey from 
Philadelphia to the New Purchase in Indiana. By the time he wrote 
The New Purchase, Hall had, as he tells us in Chapter V, “passed and 
repassed the mountains twenty-four times.” One early trip occurred in 
the spring of 1820, when he brought back Mary Hall to Philadelphia 
from Danville, Kentucky, where she had recently become his bride. 
They took the trip in a Yankee wagon embellished for this special occa- 
sion “with flashy curtains and brass nails, and with cords and tassels 
to match.”! 


Hall probably made his journey from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
and on by ark and wagon to the New Purchase in the spring of 18242 
when he was twenty-six years old. He had been left an orphan at the 
age of three, but by means of hard work and small and intermittent 
payments from a legacy left him by an uncle he had managed to secure 
degrees from Union College in 1820 and from Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1823. After leaving Indiana in 1832, Hall established an 
academy at Bedford, Pennsylvania, where he taught the classics and 
served as minister for a Presbyterian congregation for seven years. Subse- 
quently he was pastor and professor at Bordentown and Trenton, New 
Jersey, and at Poughkeepsie and Newburgh, New York. He died at 
Brooklyn in 1863. 


Aside from a Latin grammar published in 1838, The New Pur- 
chase was Hall's first book. Something for Everybody, a series of homi 
lies on a variety of subjects, including mesmerism, hydrotherapy, and 
church bazaars, appeared in 1846, and Teaching a Science in 1848. Four 
years later Hall published his last known volume, Frank Freeman's 
Barber Shop, a novel of some merit based on an early visit of his into 


1 Hall’s Something for Everybody: Gleaned in the Old Purchase 
from Fields Often Reaped, 89 (New York, 1846). Details of Colonel 
Wilmar’s adventure narrated below may well owe something to Hall’s 
own experience in bringing a bride over the mountains. 

2 New evidence, too involved to present here, shows that some 
of the dates for Hall’s life provided by James Albert Woodburn in his 
edition of The New Purchase (Princeton University Press, 1916) and 
his biography of Hall in the Dictionary of National Biography are 
inaccurate. 
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the South and intended to expose the evils of both slavery and head- 
long abolitionism. 


The selection from The New Purchase given below is with three 
exceptions taken from the text of the second edition, published in 1855. 
For this edition Hall retouched a good many of his passages, rendering 
them not only more graceful, but clearer. At the same time, he omitted 
a good deal of material contained in the first edition. Some of this ma- 
terial may be considered needless padding to Hall's book, but a large 
remaining portion is matter of considerable interest. In three instances 
in the course of the chapters covered here, material omitted from the 
second edition seems worth reinstating. Colonel Wilmar’s story of his 
adventures on a turnpike on the way between Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, for example, seems to be relevant material and worth including; 
Mr. Smith’s and Charles Clarence’s stories of their experiences on roads 
in the South seem expendable and are therefore not included. The 
three passages from the first edition are dovetailed into the text, enclosed 
in brackets. Chapter numbers have been omitted below, but the quota- 
tions that introduced the chapters have been allowed to stand. 

Indiana University DonaLp SMALLEY 


since y, then, after our marriage, in the first quarter of the present 
century, after the honey-moon, indeed, but still within the “love 
and cottage” period, Mrs. Carlton was persuaded to exchange the taste- 
less and crowded solitude of Philadelphia, for the entrancing loneliness 
of the wilds, and the promenade of dead brick for the living carpet of 
the natural meadow. 

Having no immoveables, and our moveables being easily trans- 
muted into baggage, preparation was speedily made; and then hands 
were grasped and cheeks kissed, alas! for a long adieu: —for when we 
returned with sober views and chastened spirits, these, our first and 
best loved friends, were sought, but 


“They were not.” 


“Who goes there?—A friend.” 
The stages of that day wore no boots. In place of that leathern 
convenience, was a cross-barred ornament projecting from the rear to 
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receive the baggage. This receptacle was called the “Rack.” From its 
wonderful adaptation for the utter demolition of what it received, it 
was originally named “Wreck;” and this word, in passing through the 
ordeal of vulgar pronunciation, being called “Wrack,” having lost its 
“W,” remained, what indeed it so much resembled—the Rack.? In 
binding Mrs. Carlton’s trunk to this curious engine of torture, the 
porter broke the rope; and the trunk falling down, the articles within, 
in spite of an old lock and a rotten strap, burst from their confinement 
and were scattered over the street. The porter was very prompt in gath- 
ering the articles and securing the lid, and as some compensation for his 
blunder and its consequences, refused the usual fee of the wheel-barrow 
service. Of course he received thanks for his generosity instead of re- 
bukes for negligence: but on inspecting afterwards our trunk, the ab- 
sence of a purse containing seven dollars, and of a silver cup worth 
twice as much, awakened suspicions of less honourable cause for the 
porter’s conduct. 

Here then were, at the outset, treachery and theft; but there was 
present a believing spirit mingling sweetness with the wormwood. Were 
we not actually on our way to the land of vision! Surely no such base 
ness there! The sanctity of that Far West is inviolate! 

Our stage was most judiciously filled with three tiers. The lower 
tier was composed of saddle-bags, valises, small trunks and carpet-bags; 
the second, of human beings supported upright by an equal squeeze on 
all sides; and then, on the condensed laps of the living tier, rested the 
third tier, made up of extra cloaks, band-boxes and work-baskets, sev- 
eral spare hats in pasteboard cases, half a dozen canes and umbrellas, 
and one fowling-piece done up in green baize. Notwithstanding the 
great felicity of this arrangement, the inquietude of the upper and lower 
tiers when the stage started, occasioned in the sentient tier some inartic- 


ulate growling and a little half-smothered cursing; 


g; which crusty symp- 
toms, however, presently yielded to a good-natured laugh at the perse 
verance with which Mr. Brown remained on a French gentleman’s foot, 


through a misapprehension of a very polite and indirect request not to 





stand there—a laugh in which the parties themselves joined. 
Our driver had given the signal, when away dashed the horses; 
and then commenced the inconsiderate restlessness of the internal bag 


3 This is, of course, Hall’s own fanciful derivation of the word. 
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s gage and the ill-concealed growling of the passengers. But at the end 
t of a few squares the stage stopped at a hotel; when the door of the ve- 
y hicle being instantly opened, the space was filled with the head and 
s shoulders of Mr. Brown, who began as follows: — 

1 “Ladies and gentlemen, you seem to be full in here, I suppose it is 
e no use to be looking for my seat in the dark—” 


“Sare”-—responded, evidently by the accent, a Frenchman, and in 
a most complaisant and supplicatory tone—‘“Sare, do not you know my 
foote is under yours?” 

“No, sir,’—replied Mr. Brown, standing up as well as he could in 
the stage, and feeling about for some space. 

“Sare, do not you know my foote is under yours?”—voice higher 
and quicker. 

“No, sir, I don’t,’—surprised, but not budging. 

“Sare, do you not know my foote is under yours?’—on the octave, 
and getting higher and more emphatic. 

. “O! I beg your pardon, sir,—do you mane I’m raelly treading on 
your ‘fut?’ ‘without, however, moving off, but considerately waiting 
for information. 

“Yes! sare! I do!” 

“Oh! I beg pardon, sir—raelly 1 thought I was standing on a carpet- 
bag”—and then, satisfied he was wrong in his conjecture, and that it 
was “raelly the fut,” Mr. Brown instantly removed the aggravating 
pressure. 

Our friends thus introduced by the “foote” and the “fut” as the 
gentleman from France and the gentleman from Ireland, were welcomed 
by no inaudible laughter; in which they also participated, while at the 
moment the door was violently slammed, and that instantly followed by 
a startling crack of the impatient whip. This was of great advantage to 
Mr. Brown, as it helped him to a seat somewhere; although from some 
peevish expressions, he must have alighted on other quarters as well as 
his own. All outcries and growlings, however, occasioned by hats and 
bonnets innocently dashed into neighbouring faces, or by small trunks 
unable to keep their gravity, and elastic sticks and umbrellas that rubbed 
angrily against tender ancles or poked smartly into defenceless backs, 
all were drowned in the rattling thunder of the rolling wheels; and the 
tiers, rather loosely packed at first, were soon, by the ferocious and deter- 
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mined jerking and plunging of the vehicle, shaken into one compact 
quiescent and democratical mass. 

Unsuccessful attempts then came to sustain a general talk on the 
weather, the time of reaching the breakfast, the hour of the night, and 
the like novel and interesting topics; the questions being commonl, 
put, and the replies hazarded by six or eight voices together, and in as 
many intervals of pitch, from the grumbled bass to the most tremulous 
and piteous treble. To these succeeded equally abortive efforts to sus- 
tain duos and trios, till the whole performance became a solo. The per 
former, when day peeped in upon us, proved to be a middle-aged and 
corpulent lady, who sang out in a very peculiar and most penetrating 
tone; herself both asking and answering, often categorically, but for the 
most part in the “guess and may be” style of recitativo. Encouraged by 
the silence of the company, the lady at length in the same lofty strains 
sang out portions of her own history, introducing the pleasing variations 
of “may-be-it-would” and “may-be-it-wouldn’t”—“I guessed and he 
guessed”—and “says I and says he,” etc. The burden, however, of the 
piece was this:—it was her first trip to the city, although from a little 
girl she had lived within thirty miles—but her mother could never spare 
her—and when she married Jacob, her and him could never leave home 
together, and Jacob, he would never let her go alone by herself, being 
“right down sarten she'd never come back alive or without some of her 
bones broken.” 

Soon, however, we began to go “slowly and sadly” over the Schuyl- 
kill bridge; when something not unlike snoring admonished the lady of 
our seeming inattention, and her musical narrative suddenly ceased, 
like the sudden holding up of a hard rain: and then all were quickly 
either practising sleep at random, or with troubled thoughts wandering 
to the absent or indulging fitful dreams of the future. 

Morning revealed by degrees the incumbents, and in very imposing 
attitudes. For instance, there was the Frenchman—his head on the 
Irishman’s shoulder, and keeping pretty tolerable time to the music of 
the jolting carriage; while the Irishman, revived now and then by a des- 
perate lurch extra, as in atonement for his fault, made no attempt to be 
rid of his burden, but slowly closing his eyes, nodded away with his 
own head in the direction of our solo. But all noddings in this book will 
be indulged by the classic reader, who knows well enough: 

“Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 
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“The excellent Homer takes a nap now and then.” 

Fronting myself was a person with hands holding to a strap pend- 
ent from the roof, his head inclined towards his breast, and his hat 
fallen off, but intercepted by Colonel Wilmar, his sleeping neighbour. 
This person, on several elevations of his head, presented a countenance 
that set me to recalling past scenes and associates, and I was in a fair 
way of making some discovery, when all were fiercely jerked into wake- 
fulness ! by a most unnatural and sav age plunge of the stage, followed on 
the instant, like severe lightning, by an explosion; the tiers becoming 
all vocal with “bless my soul’s’—“my goodnesses!”—and vulgar 
“ouches!” Above all, however, sounded this pathetic remonstrance in 
our talking lady’s inimitable style:—“La! Mister! if you aint nodded 
agin this here right bran new bonnit of mine, till I vow if it aint as good 
1s spiled!” To this no reply was permitted as the horses suddenly halted, 
ind a venerable and decent landlord having opened the door of the 
carriage, requested us to alight, adding that “the stage breakfasts here.” 

The live stock accordingly was unpacked and extricated from the 
dead, no isnportant damage being visible, except in “the bran new bon- 
nit’; and sure enough, it was curiously sloped contrary to nature, with 
an irregular concave in the front and suitable enlargements sideways. 
Sceptics like Hume would doubtless have raised a query, if the width 
was entirely owing to the noddings of the Irish gentleman, or the very 
ample rotundity of the cherry-cheeked and good-humoured face ex- 
panded within the bonnet; but Mr. Brown himself at once admitted his 
inconsiderate butting as the cause, and with every appearance of con- 
cern busied himself with assisting the matron to alight and looking 
after her baskets and boxes. This so won on her, that when at the first 
opportunity Mr. Brown attempted an apology and condolence, he was 
interrupted by her saying—“Oh! never mind it, Mister, it aint no odds 
no how, and J guess we can soon fix it.” 

During our ablutions I caught the eye of the stranger already 
named, fixed with an inquiring look on my face; and then we both, 
towel in hand, gradually advanced, vet embarrassed and hesitating as if 
both recollected the incident, “you thought it was me and I thought it 
was you, and faith it’s nather of us,” till, arrived at a proper distance, he 
extended his hand and hazarded the affirmative inquiry: 

“If I mistake not this is Robert Carlton!” 
My reply showed it was each of us: 
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“Clarence! Charles Clarence!—is it possible—is this you?” 
Reader, this Charles Clarence was the identical boy of the adjacent 

seat, whose enthusiasm for bark cabins and forest life, like my own, had 

beguiled us of many a hateful lesson, and gained for us many a smart 
application of birch and leather in parts left defenceless by scant patterns 
of primitive roundabouts! 

Shortly after this, in the parlour of the Warren Tavern, a general 
introduction took place among the Pittsburg travellers: viz., Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Smith, Colonel Wilmar and Miss Wilmar, Mr. Clarence and Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlton; who all, in due season, shall be more particularly 
introduced to our readers, as the Party. At present we must obey the 
signal for breakfast; that meal being really prepared for the passengers, 
although, by metonomy, it was in old times said to be for the stage. 


“Hominem pagina nostra sapit.” 
“Our page describes some gentlemen.” 

When summoned to the stage by the driver’s horn, it seemed we 
had lost some way-passengers, room being thus obtained for the lady of 
the bonnet; who, however, appeared wearing the old article, having, 
with a corrected judgment, consigned the damaged one to the band-box. 
So, also, greater space was found for the French gentleman’s toot, who 
had, from apprehension of cold or from gout, so encased his pedalic 
appendages in socks of carpet-stuff as to lead a careless observer, even 
by daylight, to mistake his feet for two of the many travelling bags on 
the floor. Opportunity also was afforded by a more judicious disposai of 
various rubbing, poking and punching articles; so that, aided by a good 
breakfast and a morning cold but bright, we were soon engaged in a 
conversation, general, easy and animated. 

And now we may properly proceed to introduce the genilemen of 
the party. Please then, reader, notice first that pleasant-looking person- 
age bowing so profoundly, and evidently anxious to win your favour. 
That is—hem!—that is Robert Carlton, Esq. He takes the opportunity 
of soliciting your company not only for the journey but—all the way 
through his two volumes in one. He would also say, it is his purpose to 
imitate Julius Caesar occasionally, and use the third instead of the first 
person singular; and to adopt now and then, too, the regal style, in em 
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ploying nominative we, possessive our or ours, objective us. These imi- 
tations, it is supposed, will give a very pleasing variety to the book; en- 
able the author to utter complimentary things about Mr. Carlton and 
his lady with greater freedom; and not run so hard upon capital I’s, or, 
in technical phrase, not exhaust the printer’s sorts. 

This next gentleman is my friend Mr. Smith. Like so many of 
the name, he was in all respects a worthy man, and honoured, at the 
time, with a high station in the magistracy of Pittsburg. Our party 
shared his liberal hospitality there; and since that hour we have been 
quite partial to the Smiths, and their relatives the Smythes. Happy 
partiality this; for if all classed and sorted under that grand-common- 
proper-noun take a corresponding liking for our author, where will be 
the limit to the number of copies and editions? 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is Mr. Brown. He was an Irish gentle- 
man, had travelled extensively in Europe, and had the manners of the 
best society. At present he was at the commencement of a tour over the 
United States. Among his oddities, not the least was his odd person, 
entitling him to Noah Webster's word, lengthy,—he appearing alter- 
nately all body, when one looked up, and all legs, when one looked 
down:—a peculiarity I am led the more to notice, as I found his elonga- 
tion very unfavourable to skiff navigation on the Ohio river; indeed it 
put us in jeopardy, if not of life, yet of immersion. In spite of all his 
reading—Mr. Boz, however, had not then published his American 
Notes*—Mr. Brown was remarkably ignorant of our country, expressing 
unfeigned surprise that our road, only twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
in place of leading into dark forests filled with wild beasts and naked 
savages, did really run amid open farms and smiling scenery, abounding 
with domestic animals and civilized agriculturalists. Pittsburg was his 
ultima Thule, beyond which he expected to find no place. Distin- 
guished, however, for his agreeable manners and frank disposition, 
cheerfully confessing and laughing at his own mistakes, he became of 
course a universal favourite. 

Colonel Wilmar was, however, my beau ideal of a gentleman. To 
a manly beauty, he had added the qualities of good education and the 
grace of many accomplishments. He was courteous, brave and chival- 
rous; his attention to others resulting from benevolence and not pru- 


4 Charles Dickens’ American Notes had appeared in 1842, a year 
before The New Purchase was first published. 
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dence. Ladies under his care—and that, from a knowledge of his char- 
acter, was often the case—were regarded by him more as sisters having 
claims on a brother's attentions, than as strangers committed to his trust. 
With pleasure we thought such a specimen of our citizens could be con- 
templated by Mr. Brown; and Mr. Carlton rejoiced that he knew one 
worthy to live in the land of poetry and dreams: for the colonel was an 
inhabitant of the West. 

But hark!—some one hails our driver, and the stage stops— 

“Law! bless my senses, if there aint Jacob in his cart come out for 
me at the end of our road!”—was the immediate exclamation that burst 
from Mrs. Bonnet. The unexpected sight of her husband and the 





thoughts of home—where we learned she expected to see “little Peggy” 
—were too powerful for the prudent resolves or secret awe that had, for 
the last hour, kept our dame silent; and thus out rushed nature’s feel- 
ings. Nor did the torrent exhaust itself at one gushing—it paused and 
then continued: 

“I vow I thought he’d a met one at the tavern in Dowington—but 
Jacob’s so monstrous afeard of a body’s gittin hurt, that he’s staid out 
here—I do wonder how he left them all at home?” 

In the meantime, Mr. Brown, pleased with her self-satisfaction 
good nature, and forgiving temper, had got out and stood receiving first 
the band-box containing the pummelled bonnet, and then aiding its 
owner to alight; for which he received a cordial “thankee, sir.” and a 
pressing invitation to call and see her and Jacob if ever he should be 
travelling that way again. 

All that could be heard of the conjugal dialogue was—“Well | 
vow, Jacob, who'd a thought of seeing vou at our road!”—to which was 
answered—“And so, Peggv,’—the rest being lost in the renewed thun 
der of our wheels. Jacob was evidently pleased to receive Peggy safe; 
and his calm quaker-like dress and countenance seemed to look and say, 
he was by no means the Mercury or chief speaker in the domestic circle. 

Charles Clarence my new found friend was an orphan. His par- 
ents both had died, he being scarcely three years old, leaving him, how- 
ever, heir nominally to large and valuable tracts of land. But he suc- 
ceeded to nothing at last, more valuable than a very large mass of use- 
less papers; unless we except some trinkets indicative of an ancient and 
wealthy family: and even these the sole mementos of departed parents 
were sacrificed to supply the urgent necessities of Clarence, when he 
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found himself a deserted boy. Some relatives did not then know of his 
existence—and some only found it out when he did not need either 
recognition or assistance. A maternal uncle, however, in the far South, 
prevented by sudden death from adopting my friend as a son, had left 
him a legacy: and from this he had been liberally educated, with many 
interruptions, however, and many distressing inconveniences, owing to 





the interception of his small dividends on some occasions by dishonest 
agents. 

Still the apparent neglect of some relatives, the want of a guardian, 
and other seeming evils had been of service to Clarence in giving 
stamina to his character, wanting, naturally, in bone and sinew. Even 
the interruption of his studies had led to several voyages and journeys 
with peril indeed, to life and health, but with advantage to his mind and 
manners. His fondness, too, for adventure was indulged, and he was 
rendered thus a more interesting and instructive companion and friend. 
Sobered, it is true, by disappointment and grief, my friend was, yet I 
found him now sufficiently sanguine and confident to venture on enter- 
prises considered praiseworthy, if one succeed, but not so, if he be un- 
successful. Indeed, but lately had he returned from a visit to the Falls 
of Niagara; in which, from want of money, he had been induced to use 
the vulgar mare that required only rest and no oats—in other words, 
with a knapsack on his back he had, in company with two associates, 
made a tour of three hundred miles on foot. He had also travelled many 
thousand miles in various directions and in various capacities, so that he 
abounded in anecdotes and incidents, which he could so relate as to 
make himself a companion for a journey by no means undesirable. 

At this very time Clarence was going to Kentucky on a very grand 
adventure: 





he was on his way to be married. When only sixteen years 
of age he became afhanced to a maiden, whose family shortly after emi- 
erating to the West, had separated the lovers. But now at the end of 
seven years, during which the parties had never met, Clarence was go- 
ing, as he pretended, to see the family; but in reality, reader, to marry 
his sweetheart. Ladies! will you please note this as an offset to instances 
of faithlessness in our sex? And were not these specimens of long cher- 
ished love and unbroken faith worthy the poetical land? 

But what lights in the distance? Oh! that is Lancaster, and 
there we eat supper and change stages: excuse me, then, reader, we 
have no time to introduce our ladies. 
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[Supper ended, we found a new stage, if by new is understood 
another, for old enough it was and a size (?) less than our old stage;— 
which after ail was nearly a new one. True, excepting monsieur, we 
had before stopping let out all our way passengers; but fortunately on 
attempting to get in ourselves now, we discovered enough new way 
passengers not only to take the seats of the former ones, but our seats 
also—so remarkably accommodating were the old-fashioned accommo- 
dation stages and stage owners!] Alas! for us that night! it was before 
the era of caoutchouc or gum elastic!—stage-bodies of that could have 
so easily become a size larger and a size less as passengers got in or out! 
Oh! the cramming—the jamming—the bumping about of that night! 
How we practised the indirect style of discontent and cowardice in giv- 
ing it to the intruders over the shoulders of stage owners, and agents, 
and driv ers, and horses! And how that crazy, rattling, rickety, old ma- 
chine rolled and pitched and flapped its curtains, and walloped us for 
the abuse, till we were all quashed, bruised, and mellowed into a quak- 
ing lump of passive, untalking, sullen victims! 


“Pshaw!” 
Dashed away from the hotel the stage with such vengeance and 
mischief in the speed that the shops ran backward in alarm and lights 
streamed mere ribbons of fire, as when urchins whirl an ignited stick! 
Discontent, therefore, found a present alleviation in the belief that such 
driving, by landing us in Harrisburg speedily, would soon terminate our 
discomforts. But the winged horses, once beyond Lancaster, turned 
again into hoofy quadrupeds moving nearly three miles per hour! And 
then the watering places!|—the warming places!—the letting out places! 
—the letting in places!—the grog stations!—and above all! the post- 
offices!|—and oh! the marvellous multiplication of extra drivers!—and 
extra drivers’ friends!—and hostlers!—it was like the sudden increase of 
bugs that wait for the darkness before they take wing! And then the 
flavour of the stable considerately tempered with the smell of ginsling 
and apple whiskey!—both odours occasionally overpowered by the frag- 
rance of cigars bought six for a penny! 
At first, so decided a growl arose from the imprisoned travellers 
whenever a cigar was lighted, that the smoking tobacco was at once cast 
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away; but the rising of the numberless other gases soon taught us “of 
two evils to bear the least,” and the cigars were finally tolerated to the 
last puff. 

And then the talk on the driver’s seat!—how interesting and re- 
freshing!—For instance, the colloquies about Jake! and Ike! and Nance! 
and Poll! The talk, too, first about the horses, and then the talk with 
the horses; on which latter occasions the four legged people were kindly 
addressed by their Christian names and complimented with an encomi- 
astic flourish and cut of the lash. To these favours the answer was com- 
monly an audible and impatient swing of horse tails; sometimes, how- 
ever, it came in form of a sudden and malicious, dislocating jerk of the 
stage; and sometimes, I am sorry to add, the answer was altogether dis- 
respectful. 

Within the den, the ominous pop, at irregular intervals—but not 
like angels’ visits in number and length—and the smell of fresh brandy, 
intimated dealings with evil spirits, and that some carried bacchanalian 
pocket pistols—more fatal than the powder and bullet machines used in 
other murders and suicides. Olfactories were regaled also with essence 
of peppermint, spicy gingerbread, and unctuous cold sausage; such and 
other delicacies being used by different inmates to beguile hunger and 
tedium. 


\t length a jew pedlar, with a design of selling the article as well 





gratifying a musical penchant, exhibited—not to our eyes—it being 
Fevptian night within—but to our ears, a musical snuff box, if not en- 
chanting yet certainly enchanted, as it possessed the art of self-winding 
to judge from the endless and merciless repetitions and alterations of 
the Copenhagen Waltz and Yankee Doodle. Its tinkling, however, was 
ultimately drowned by a more powerful musician on the driver's seat. 
This was an extra driver, so wrought up by the pedlar’s box, that his 
feelings could be no longer controlled, but suddenly exploded with the 
most startling effect in the following exquisite lyric or ballad. Perhaps 
the words were not extempore; vet from the variations of the wondrous 
humdrum fitted to them, and the prolongation and shortening of notes, 
and a peculiar slurry way to bring in several syllables to one note, it 
may be supposed our songster chose not to halt or stump from any 
defect of memory. 
Tue Extra-Driver’s Sonc 

“Come all ye young people, I’m going for to sing, 
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Consarnin Molly Edwards, and her lovyer Peter King 
How this young woman did break her lovyer’s heart, 
And when he went and hung hisself how hern did in her smart. 


“This Molly Edwards she did keep the turnpike gate, 

And travilyers allowed her the most puttiest in our state, 
But Peter for a livin he did foller the drovyer’s life, 

And Molly she did promise him she'd go and be his wife. 


“So Peter he to Molly goes as he cums through the gate, 
And says, says he, oh! Molly, why do you make me wait, 
I’m done a drovin hossis and come a courtin you, 

Why do you sarve me so, as I’m your lovyer true? 


“Then Molly she toss’d up her nose and tuk the drovyer’s toll, 
But Pete he goes and hangs hisself that night unto a pole, 
And Molly said, says she, I wish I'd been his wife, 

And Pete he comes and hanted her the rest of all her life.” 


The performance, rapturously encored ex animo by the drivers and 
some ¢ognate spirits within, but mischievously, it is to be feared, by Mr. 
Carlton, Colonel Wilmar and the gentlemen of the party, was hand- 
somely repeated, and then succeeded by other poems and tunes equally 
affecting, but which we shall not record. 

So passed that memorable night, till at long, very long last we 
reached the suburbs of Harrisburg. Here, whether the horses smelled 
oats, or the road was better, or the driver would eradicate doubts about 
his team, expressed by us every half mile lately, here we commenced 
going not like thunder but certainly in thunder and earthquake, till in 
a few moments the carriage stopped at the hotel. And this was where 
the stage was to sleep—but, alas! it lacked only one hour of the time 
when we must proceed on our journey anew! The vehicle, however, 
disgorged its cramming over the pavement; and then, how all the people, 
with countless bags, boxes, cloaks, sticks, umbrellas, baskets, bandboxes, 
hatboxes, valises, etc., etc., had been or could be again stowed in that 
humming-bird’s nest of a stage, seemed to require nice geometrical cal- 
culation. Pack the inhabitants of our globe stage-fashion by means of 
dishonest agents and greedy owners, and be assured, a less number of 
acres would serve for our accommodation than is generally supposed. 

It was arranged now that our two ladies should share one bed at 
twenty-five cents, and take each twelve and a half cents’ worth of sleep 
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in an hour, the gentlemen to snooze gratuitously on the settees in the 
bar-room; and it is wonderful how much sleep can be accomplished in a 
short time if it be done by the job! Oh! it seemed cruelty to summon us 
from that deep repose to renew the journey; yet, as all our innumerable 
way passengers but one had swarmed off, we had more room, and so 
were able to nurse the ladies during the day into some uneasy slumbers 
and to sleep off hand ourselves, or in other words, without a rest. 

“Pshaw!” 

Pshaw?! 

“Yes—sir—Pshaw.” 


“"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

We left Chambersburg, ourselves sole occupants of the stage; and 
by a rare chance we remained sole occupants during the remainder of 
our journey. And “though we say it that hadn’t oughter,” never was a 
more agreeable party in all respects than ours—the present company, 
viz., the reader and the author, excepted. Among other excellencies, 
none of the party chewed tobacco, smoked tobacco, spit tobacco, drank 
alcoholic liquors, or used profane language—evils that may be separated, 
but which are often united. Of course no one took snuff, all being then 
greatly too young for powdered tobacco: that very appropriately belongs 
to “the sere and yellow leaf” time. 

Not long after sun-rise we were at the ascent of the grand mountain 
—a frowning rampart, by its rocky wall shutting from the east that 
world beyond! From the base to the apex the road here ascends about 
four miles; which ascent the gentlemen resolved to walk up:—a feat 
usually achieved at the first mountain, especially if the first one has 
ever seen. To be sure people afterwards will walk when politely re- 
quested by a good natured driver, out of pity to the poor brute horses: 
but—shame on his poetry and romance—Mr. Carlton having in subse- 
quent years passed and repassed the mountains twenty-four times, used 
to remain in the stage and sleep up the ascents! Yet not unfrequently 
would he be musing on the past, and recalling with smiles and tears, 
that delightful party and that delightful walk on that sweet morning, 
and all the glorious visions and castle buildings of that entrancing day! 
—gone, gone, “like the baseless fabric of a dream!” 

[We soon left the stage behind us, and sometimes out of 


5 Hall had taken his twenty-four trips over the mountains before 
1843, for the passage reads the same in the first edition. 
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sight and hearing. Then, under pretext of concern for the ladies, but 
really I fear to have a pretext for resting, we called a hait, where we 
could sit on a rock and blow, till the noise of wheels and the sight of a 
bonnet peeping from the stage gave us liberty to proceed; or rather took 
away the excuse for sitting still. At the same time the bonnet would 
disappear, lest it should be construed as a token of fear—robbery in 
those times not only of solitary travellers but of whole stage companies 
often happening. However we had a host in Col. Wilmar, and even 
thought with a peculiar thrill of the poetry of an attack from bandits;— 
although when in after years we encountered the danger it was not so 
poetical as romance writers make it, but simply a very disagreeable 
affair better to read about than transact. ] 

The time of the present journey was late in April, the nights being 
often very cold, but the days only moderately cool, and sometimes even 
warm. Snow lay in spots near the summit of the mountains; although 
in places lying towards the south and east vegetation was in rapid prog- 
ress: so that nothing could be more in unison with our feelings than the 
renovated world amid the Alleghanies. Hope was springing so fresh and 
green from the decaying aaye of boyhood! and nature so budding forth 
from the deadness of winter! But sad! sad! if buds and flowers burst 
forth, they die again and soon! And renovated hope is renewed only for 
blighting. 

We stood now on the pinnacle of the great Cove mountain and 
were gazing on the mingled grandeur and beauty of the scene. Few are 
unmoved by the view from that top; as for myself 1 was———! Was I 
not on the dividing ridge between two worlds—the worn and faded 
East, the new and magic West? And yet I felt, and painfully felt, that 
we were bidding adieu to home and entering on the untried: still, hope 
was superior to fear, and I was eager to pass those other peaks—some 
near as if they might be touched, and glorious with the new sunbeams, 
and some sinking down away off till the dim outline of the farthest vis- 
ible tops melted into hazy distance! Years after I stood on that pinnacle 
alone and the two worlds were seen again—but no hopes swelled then 
into visions of glory, at sight of the dim peaks; no consolations awaited 
me in my native valleys of the East! Death had made East and West 
alike—a wilderness! Poor Clarence! did he ever stand again, where I 
noticed him standing that morning? How buoyant his heart! and so 
melting with tender thoughts, so raptured with imaginings! Could it 
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be? 





after years of separation—is he now hastening to one dearer to 
him than the whole world beside! Will they know one another? Both 
have changed from childhood to maturity —but w hy so speak? Our lov- 
ers ever thought each the other unchanged i in size, in look, in voice; and 
when they did meet at last, they shed tears; for while both were in all 
respects improved, both were altered, and they were no more to love as 
boy and girl, but as man and woman! Clarence saw no dark spectres in 
the bright visions of that morning! 

Upon Smith, long ago the scenes of that other life opened; and 
doubtless they were of an undying glory, for 

But here comes the stage to hurry us onward; and so the bustle of 
life interrupts serious meditations with the whirl of cares and enterprises. 

We were all once more seated in the vehicle, which instantly 
darted upon the descent with a velocity alarming, and yet exhilarating 
to persons unused to the style of a mountain driver. The danger is with 
due care less, indeed, than the appearance; although the sight of places 
where wagons and stages are said to have tumbled gigantic somersets 
over miniature precipices, will force one involuntarily to say in a sup- 
plicatory tone to Jehu,—“Take care, driver, here's where that stage went 
over, and poor Mr. Bounce was killed!” To which caution Jehu replies 
—“Oh! no danger—besides he wan’t killed—he only smashed his ribs 
‘gin that rock there, and got his arm broke:” and then to quiet our fears, 
_ sends forth his endless lash to play a curve or two around the ears of 

e prancing leaders, and with a pistol-like crack that kindles the fire of 
re team to fury; and away they all bound making the log crowning the 
rampart of wall tremble and start from its place as the wheels spin 
around within eight inches of the dreaded brink! 

Thundering down thus, our stage dashed up the small stones as if 
thev leaped from a volcano, and awaked the echoes of the grim rocks 
and the woody caverns: while ill-stifled “Oh! my’s!” and a tendency of 
the ladies to counteract, by opposite motions, the natural bias of the 
stage body for the sideway declivity, were consoled with the usual as- 
severations—“O don’t be afraid—no danger!” But when the horses, on 
approaching a sudden turn of the road, seemed, in order to secure a 
good offing, to shy off towards the deep valley, and nothing could be 
seen over the tips of their erect and quivering ears, save blue sky, and 
points of tall trees, then the ladies, spite of rebukes and consolations— 
and one at least of the gentlemen—would stand tip-toeish, labouring, 
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indeed, to keep a kind of smile on the lips, but with an irrepressible 
“good gracious—me!” look out of the eyes. And— 

—But oh! what a beautiful village below us! How neat and regular 
the houses! See! there’s one spun and woven—like a Dutch woman's 
petticoat! “Petticoat!! Mr. Carlton?” Yes, petticoat is the word—only 
the stripes of the petticoat do not run horizontally, and those of the 
house do. I declare if there are not brick houses! and stone ones!—and 
how the smoke curls up to us—we can smell breakfast! What noiseless 
streets! what green meadows! Did you ever see anything so picture-like 
—so like patchwork? It would be so pleasant to live in that nice, quiet, 
snug, picturesque village! “Mr. Smith, what place is it?” Mr. Smith 
smiling, replied —“McConnel’stown.” McConnel’s town! oh! what a 
beauty—there it is hid—no—there—look through there—where? 
there—no, ’tis gone! 

We soon had reached the valley three miles below the point of de- 
scent; and, as Jehu said it was done at the rate of twelve miles to the 
hour, the reader being skilled in the modern knowledges, can calculate 
our time for himself. “There is the town,” said Mr. Smith. Yes! there it 
was sure enough, as it had never budged since we had first spied it; but— 

“Quantum mutatus ab illo!” 
“What a fall was there, my countrymen!” 

Is that jumble of curious frame, brick, log, and stone habitations 
our picture town? Ay! truly, there is the petticoat-house, with a petti- 
coat as a curtain before the door, and an old hat or so in the glassless 
sash, and fire light gleaming between the logs. There! the door opens to 
see us pass—just see the children!!—one, two, three—nine at least, and 
one in very deed at the breast!—but how dirty and uncombed! Did you 
ever see such a set as the scamps lounging about that tavern?—and one 
reeling off drunk, the morning so fresh! See! that duck puddle and 
swine wallow full of vile looking mud and water—certainly it must be 
sickly here. “Driver, what noise is that?” “Dogs fighting.” “Drzadful!— 
Mr. Smith what are you laughing at?” “Oh, nothing—only I should 
not like to live here as well as some ladies and gentlemen.” And yet, 
reader, while a near view had dispelled the illusion of a distant prospect, 
good and excellent, and even very learned and talented people lived 
there, and yet live in McConnel’stown. 

At all events we shall have a good breakfast at this fine looking 
stage house. But whether we had arrived too soon, or the folks usually 
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began preparation after counting the number of mouths, or the wood 
was green, or we most vulgarly hungry and sharp set, very long was it, 
very long indeed, before we were summoned. And then the breakfast! 
Perhaps it was all accidental, but the coffee(?) was a libel on diluted 
soot, made by nurses to cure a baby’s colic: the teaC?) 
resentatives of both beverages—the tea was a perfect imitation of a de- 
coction of clover hay, with which in boyhood we nursed the tender little 
calves, prematurely abstracted from the dams, the silly innocents believ- 
ing all the while that the finger in the mouth was a teat! Eggs, too!—it 
may have been unlike Chesterfield—but it certainly was not without 
hazard to put them in the mouth before putting them to the nose:—the 
oval delicacies mostly remained this morning to feast such as prefer 
eggs ripe. Ay! but look, here comes a monster of a sausage coiled up like 
a great greasy eel! Such often in spite of being over-grown or over- 
stuffed are palatable: this rascal, however, had rebelled against the 
cook, and salamander-like, had passed the fiery ordeal unscorched. Hot 
rolls came, a novelty then, but much like biscuits in parts of the Far 
West, viz., a composition of oak bark on the outside, and hot putty 
within—the true article for invalids and dyspeptics. We had also bread 
and butter, and cold cabbage, and potatoes, like oysters, some fried and 
some in the shell; and green pickles so bountifully supplied with salt as 
to have refused vinegar—and beets—and saltsellers in the shape of glass 
hats—and a mustard pot like a salve-box, with a bone spoon glued in by 
a potent cement of a red-brown-yellow colour—and a light green bottle 
of vinegar dammed up by a strong twisted wadding of brown paper. 
Reader, what more could we wish? 
“Nothing.” 


Let us go then to a new chapter. 





“Fee! faw! fum! I smell the blood of an Englishman! 
“Is that a dagger that I see before me?” 

[In imitation of the ingenious Greek, with his specimen brick, we 
have given bits of our roads, drivers and so forth, to stand for the whole 
of such matters: but as the reader, unless he skips, must have something 
to cheat him of the tedium during the remaining journey, we shall heave 
give parts of conversations, after we had abandoned walks up moun- 
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tains and dreams on their summits. 
* * * * 

“I shall never forget that spot,” said Col. Wilmar, one day. 

“Why, Colonel?” 

“I was so near shooting a fellow we mistook for a highwayman.” 

“Indeed! why how was that?” 

“My wife,” proceeded the Colonel, in answer, “is a native of the 
South. Directly after our marriage, we sailed for Philadelphia, there 
spending some weeks prior to our going home to Lexington. When the 
visit was over, having purchased a carriage, we prevailed on our cousin, 
the sister of Miss Wilmar here, to go with us to the West: and then 
set out, the two ladies and myself, with a hired coachman. I need hardly 
say I then travelled with weapons, and as we entered the mountainous 
country, a brace of pistols was kept loaded usually in a pocket of the 
carriage. Perhaps I may with propriety add, that we were worth robbing 
and that our travelling ‘fixins’ excited some interest along the road—the 
fact is, 1 was just married, and you all know what young fellows do in 
the way of extra then. Hence I do confess I felt more anxiety than | 
chose to exhibit, and looked upon it as more than possible that we 
might light on disagreeable company. 

“The road was most execrable, except an occasional section of the 
turnpike then making and partially completed. We naturally, there 
fore, entered on any chance section of this new road not only in good 
spirits from the exchange, but with a kind of confidence as to our safety 
—for I believe one looks out for bad fellows in bad roads and places 
more than in the good ones. Well, just off there—you see where that 
old road ran—that deep narrow gulley—there we emerged into a piece 
of superb turnpike; or, in fact, we were compelled to take it, an impedi 
ment being manifestly placed in the old road to turn travellers into the 
new:—and as I knew the turnpike would give out in a mile or two, | 
ordered the coachman to go ahead as fast as possible. This he did for 
about half a mile, when suddenly a loud and gruff voice called out 
‘Stop!’"—which order was obeyed by our coachman in an instant. 

“With a hand instinctively on a pistol, I looked out of the carriage 
window,—and there, fronting the horses stood a stout fellow with a 
formidable sledge hammer, raised, as in the very act of knocking down 
a horse;—while several other rough chaps advanced towards us with 
bludgeons and axes from the side of the road! 
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“Drawing the pistol from the pocket, as I spoke, 1 demanded— 
‘What do you mean?’ 





“*A dollar for trav'lin the new road—and buggur your eyes if you'll 
git on till you pay—and blast my soul if your man tries it, if I don’t let 
drive at a horse’s head.’ 

“To lean out—cock the pistol, and level straight at the fellow’s 
head, was the work of a moment—and I then said—‘Out of the road, 
vou rascal!—only shake that sledge again, and I'll shoot you dead on 
the spot.’ 

“The instant I spoke my wife threw an arm around my neck, and 
my cousin hung on my other arm, and both screamed out—‘Oh, colonel, 
don’t kill him—oh! don’t!"—and then to the fellow—‘Oh, do! do! 
do! go away!—he'll kill you!—oh! go!’ How far the gang had designed 
to proceed, I was then doubtful—nor do I know, if the ladies would not 
have destroyed the accuracy of my aim—yet, when that fellow caught 
sight of the muzzle directed at his head, and heard the frantic cries of 
the ladies, he dropped the sledge hammer as if his arms were paralyzed; 
and the whole company suddenly, but quickly, retreating, our driver 
went ahead. The ladies had interfered involuntarily from instinctive 
horror at seeing a sudden and violent death, and partly for fear the 
but then I had you 
know, the other pistol; and beside I depended on a stout dirk, worn un- 
der my vest, and some little on the alarm of the gang and the assistance 
of the driver. That, however, is the adventure.” 

“Had you made no resistance,” observed Mr. Smith, “you would at 
least have paid a dollar and perhaps have been insulted with foul lan- 
guage: but the fellows were not robbers in the worst sense. A number 
of workmen, it was said, had been defrauded of their wages, and to 
make up the losses, they decoyed passengers into the turnpike and then 
exacted toll. Your affair, by the way, colonel, reminds me of a narrow 
escape I once made in returning from New Orleans "7 

“Look there! Look!—there! 

All eyes were instantly turned; and below in the meadows of the 
Juniata, was a hunted deer bounding away for life! The timid creature 
ere long leaped into the water, swam one hundred feet down the stream, 
and emerging speeded away to the mountain. No pursuers were in sight, 
and from appearances the poor creature escaped for that time: it certain- 
ly had our wishes in its favour. This incident naturally introduced stories 








leader's fall would be the signal for our massacre 
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about hunting and Indians, with numberless episodial remarks on dogs, 
rifles, shot guns, tomahawks and the like; so that when the shadows of 
the mountain began, at the decline of day, to darken the valleys, and 
silence and thoughtfulness pervaded the party, fancy easily brought 
back the red-man to his ancient haunts and made robbers crouch in 
ambush in every thicket and behind every tree. Yet we reached our 
lodging place in safetv, where, late at night, we severally retired to bed; 
and then, if the day had brought Mr. Carlton and his amiable wife no 
danger, they were destined to find a somewhat curious adventure at 
night. And this we shall contribute to the chapter as our share of its 
accidents. 

Our sleeping room was on the first floor, and opened by three win- 
dows into a piazza; which circumstances, together with the stories just 
narrated to the reader and other matters of the sort, inclined us to 
examine the fastenings before going to bed. The bolts were faultless, 
but the shutters or slappers were so warped and swollen that no efforts 
could induce them to come together and be bolted; hence, our onl) | 
course was to jump into bed, and if any thing happened, to do like chil- 
dren—put our heads under the covers. In about an hour I was cau- ) 
tiously awakened by Mrs. Carlton, who whispered in a low and agitated 
voice: — 

“Oh! my dear!—what’s that?—listen!” 

Instead of pulling up the bed-clothes, I sat up to listen; and strange 
—a solemn and peculiar and thrilling note was filling the room, swell 
ing and dying away, and changing now to one spot and then to another! 

What could it be? The sound resembled nothing I had ever heard ex- 
cept once, and that was in a theatrical scene, in which a huge iron wheel 
turned at the touch of a magician and slowly raised the heavy trap door 
of an enchanted cavern. I sprang out of bed and began a search—yet 
all in vain—I felt along the walls, crawled under the bed, poked my 
and all the 





head up the chimney, and even ventured into the closets 
while that mysterious noise playing as wild and frightful as ever! At 
last I pushed open the shutters and looked into the piazza; still nothing 
was visible either there or within the room, while the strange tones 
swelled louder than ever! 

Puzzled, but less alarmed, we at last retreated to bed—I say we, 
for Mrs. C. had been trotting after me during the whole search, being 
too cowardly to stay in bed alone even with the covers over her head,— 
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we retreated to bed, and after a while I, at least, fell asleep; but soon I 
was suddenly and violently awakened by my good lady, who in attempt- 
ing to leap away from something on her side, had in extra activity 
accomplished too much, and landed clear over me and out of bed en- 
tirely on the floor! 

“Why, Eliza! Eliza!—what?—what is the matter?!” 

“Oh! Robert!—listen!” said my wife; in bed again, however, and be 
assured, on the safe side. 

A basin of water we knew stood near Mrs. Carlton’s side of the 
bed, and on a small table:—and now into that basin, drop by drop, 
something was trickling! Could it be blood from some crack in the floor 
over us! With Mrs. C. clinging to me, I went to the table, and seizing 
the basin, carried it hastily to a window, and pushing open its shutter, 
we plainly perceived by the dim light that blood it really was—not. 

“Well, what was it, then?” 

Reader, it was a little mouse dead enough now, but which, having 
by accident tumbled into the water, had, by its struggles for life, caused 
what to us then seemed like the trickling down of some liquid or fluid 
substance. 

Day by now dawning, and Mrs. C. being willing to stay alone, I 
went into the yard to discover the cause of the mysterious music, satis- 
fed that it lay there somewhere; and no sooner did I reach the corner of 
the house than I was fortunate enough to catch the very ghost in the 
act of performing on the extraordinary instrument that had puzzled us 
with its strange noise. Against the house had been nailed part of an 
iron hoop to support a wooden spout; but the spout had rotted away 
and fallen down, and the projecting hoop was alone. This iron had on 
it some saline substance pleasant to the taste of a quiet old cow; and 
there stood the matron-like quadruped licking away with very correct 
time at the hoop, and whenever her tongue finished a stroke, and accord- 
ing to its intensity, the instrument vibrated, and thus discoursed the 
wondrous music of the enchanter’s wheel and trap! Indeed, I even tried 
the performance myself—not with my tongue—and succeeded, my wife 
says, and she is a judge of music, succeeded as well as the cow herself. 
And so, dear reader, if this is not a “cock and bull story”—it most cer- 
tainly is—a mouse and a cow one. 

Adventures, like misfortunes, are sometimes in clusters. The next 
morning after the descent from some mountain, as our stage was enter- 
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ing a small village, we were met by a noble-looking young man, 
mounted on a spirited horse, scarcely broken, and certainly not “bridle- 





wise” —and met exactly on the middle of a bridge. This bridge crossed 
a stream not ordinarily wide or deep, but ovdiion by melting snows it 
was now foaming and thundering along almost a river: it was truly 
formidable. 

The horse, as we met, stopped, and with ears erect and pointed, 
with nostrils dilated, and eves fierce and staring, he answered every 
effort to urge him forward with trembling only and fitful starting; while 
the horseman himself sat indifferent to consequences, and with ease 
and grace. The man and horse were one. At length the rider, unable 
to compel the creature to pass us, attempted to wheel—when, instead of 
obeying the bridle, the spirited animal reared, and at one superb bound 
cleared the barrier of the bridge, and both rider and horse in an instant 
disappeared under the foaming waters. But scarcely had fright among 
us uttered its exclamations, when up rose that horse, and up rose, too, 
seated on his back, that rider!—ay—seated as though he had never 
moved and the whole performance had been done expressly for exhibi- 
tion! In a few moments the horseman landed below the bridge, then 
galloping across the meadow he passed the fence at a flying leap, and 
advancing to the stage now beyond the bridge, this matchless rider, tak- 
ing off his hat and bowing to the party, asked, as if the affair had not 
been purely accidental: 

“Gentlemen! which of you can do that?” 

We most heartily congratulated him on his miraculous preserva- 
tion, and, as he rode gallantly off, gave him three loud cheers for his 
unsurpassed coolness onl intrepidity. 

Reader! it is yet a long way to Pittsburg, and I cannot get you prop- 
erly there without telling my own robber story—a pet t adventure:—or 
without we skip—but I : should like to tell the story— 

“Well, Mr. Carlton, we should very much like to hear the story— 
but, perhaps, just now we had better skip.” 

Skip it is, then, and all the way to—Pittsburg. 





* * alii ventosis follibus auras. 


“Accipiunt redduntque: alii stridentio tingunt 
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Aera lacu: gemit impositis incudibus antrum. 
Illi inter sese multa vi bracchia tollunt 
In numerum, versantque tenaci forcipe massam.”¢ 

And be assured, reader, it is not “all smoke” you now see—there 
is some fire here too. This black place reminds us of the iron age—of 
lupiter too, and Vulcan and Mount Aetna. Virgil would here have 
found Cyclops and pounders of red-hot thunderbolts sonorous enough 
to set at work in his musical hexameters. And some here make tubes of 
iron, with alternate and spiral “lands and furrows,” better by far to 
shoot than Milton’s grand and unpatent blunderbusses; into which his 
heroic devils put unscientifically more powder than probably all burned. 
But that was before the Lyceum age. 

Whenever that soot-cloud is driven before a wind, long streets are 
revealed lined with well-built and commodious dwellings, with here 
and there a stately mansion, or dusky palace belonging to some lord of 
coal-pits and ore-beds. 


Hark! how enterprise and industry are raging away!—while steam 
ind water-power shake the hills to their very foundation!—and every 
spot is in a ferment with innumerable workmen as busy, and as dingy 
too, as the pragmatical insects in Virgil’s poetic ant-hill! Every breeze is 

lolene with nameless odours of factories and work-shops; and the ear 
is tanned by the ceaseless uproar from clatter and clang of cog and 
\\ heel—the harsh grating of countless rasps and files—the ringing of a 
thousand anvils—the spiteful clickings of enormous shears biting rods 
of iron into nails—the sissing of hot tongs in water—and the deep earth- 
quaking bass of forge-hammers teaching rude masses how to assume the 
first forms of organic and civilized metal! 

Mr. Brown said he was not yet fully awake, but that he was in a 
dream amid scenes at Birmingham and Shefheld; and that instead of 
astonishing the natives, the natives had surprised and astonished him! 

Why do some speak aisparagingly of Pittsburg complexion! Is it 

6 “Meanwhile, in windy bellows’ womb some in the breezes take, 

And give them forth, some dip the brass all hissing in the lake, 


And all the cavern is agroan with strokes on anvil laid. 
There turn and turn about betwixt, with plenteous might to 


aid, 
They rear their arms; with grips of tongs they turn the iron 
,er.” 


—William Morris, The Aeneids of Virgil, 
Done into English Verse, 8:449-453 (Boston, 1876) 
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ordinarily seen? The citizens move enveloped in cloud—like Aeneas 
entering Carthage—and hence are known rather by the voice than the 
face. Their voice is immutable, but their face changes hourly: hence if 
people here are loud talkers, it arises from the fact just alluded to, and 
because loud talking is necessary to cry down the din of a myriad 
mingled noises. 

In very civilized districts, ladies owe their sweet looks to what is 
put on their faces; in this Cyclopean city, sweet looks are owing to what 
is taken off their faces. Instead, therefore, of advising bachelors before 
popping the question, to catch the inamorata “in the suds,” we advise 
to catch her in the soot. If beautiful, then let Coelebs bless himself; for 
he has a gem which water, unlike its baleful effect on some faces, will 
only wash brighter and brighter. 

As to hearts and manners, if our Mr. Smith be a correct specimen, 
go reader, live in Pittsburg. He was a Christian gentleman: and in 
those two words is condensed all praise. When, as was necessary, our 
party proceeded on the voyage without this friend, so great was the vac- 
ancy, we seemed alone— 

—Alas! he is no more! 





—“facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare gradum—” 
“Easy is it to float down the Ohio—try to float up once!” 

At the time of the voyage, a steamboat was a very rara avis on the 
Ohio river. The usual mode then of going down—getting up again was 
quite another affair—was in arks, broad-horns, keel-boats, batteaux, 
canoes and rafts. Colonel Wilmar, who knew the way of doing business 
in these great waters, decided in favour of the ark; and into the ark, 
therefore, we went: viz., Colonel Wilmar and his cousin, Mr. Clarence 
and Mr. Brown, and Mr. and Mrs. Carlton, and also the two owners— 
eight souls. Noah’s stock of live animals went in to be fed, ours went 
in to be eaten; while we had also smoked hams; so that the likeness be- 
tween us and that remarkable navigator failed after the number of the 
sailors was compared. 

Our captain and mate being gone after their own stores, let us 
meanwhile examine the mechanique of our ark. And first, its founda- 
tion—for the structure is rather a house than a boat,—its foundation. 
This is rectangular and formed of timbers each fifteen cubits long, tied 
by others each eight cubits long; the timbers being from three to four 
hands-breadths thick. The side beams are united by sleepers, on which 
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is a floor pinned down, and as tight as possible, so that when swollen by 
the water, water itself could not get in—except at the cracks, and then 
it could not be got out without the aid of science. Above the first floor- 





a second 
y virtue of a primitive pump peculiar to the raft and ark 
era, our “hold”—and it held water to admiration—could, when neces- 
sary, be freed. 


ing, at an interval of a foot, was laid on other joist—Cjice) 


floor. Hence b 


Scantling of uncertain and unequal lengths rose almost perpendic- 
ular around the rectangle, being morticed into the foundation; and so 
when, from without, planks were pinned as high as necessary against 
these uprights, the ark had nearly all its shape, and all its room. 

This room or space was portioned into cabin and kitchen; the latter 
intended by the architect to take the lead in the actual navigation, but 
which in a struggle for preeminence would often technically slue round, 
and yield that honour to the cabin. 

Next the kitchen. In one part was a hearth of brick and sand, and 
furnished with three iron bars that straddled lowerwise to the edges of 
the hearth, but united upperwise over its centre or—-thereabouts. And 
this contrivance was to sustain in their turn our—hem!—“culinary uten- 
sils-—ay—yes—culinary utensils. Forwards were the fin-holes, and be- 
hind these and projecting towards the cabin, were boxes and berths for 
the captain and mate. The fins—improperly by some called horns— 
were rude oars, which passing out of the opposite fin-holes just named, 
used, when moved, to flap and splash each side of the kitchen; and by 
these the ark was steered, kept kitchen end foremost, brought to land, 
and kept out of harm’s way—the last requiring pretty desperate pulling, 
unless we began half an hour before encountering an impediment, ot 
escaping a raft. The fins would, indeed, sometimes play in a heavy sort 
of frolic to get us along faster; but usually they were idle, and we were 
left to float with the stream from three to four miles in an hour. 

The cabin, like other aristocrats, had the large space, was planked 
two cubits higher than the other places, and covered with an arched 
roof of thin boards to ward off direct sun, and perpendicular rain. 
Against sun and rain oblique, it was no barrier. The cabin was also sub- 
divided into parlour and state room. The latter was for the ladies’ sole 
use, being sumptuously furnished with a double box or berth, a toilette 
made of an upturned flour barrel, and similar elegancies and conveni- 
ences, and a window looking up-stream; which window was a cubit 
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square, and had a flapper or slapper hung with leathern hinges and 
fastened with a pin or wooden bolt. The parlour contained the male 
boxes or sleeperies; and was the place where we all boarded—but here 
comes the captain and his mate, and we shall be off in what they call a 
jiffey. Among other articles, these persons had brought a coffee-mill, a 
saw, about half a bushel of sausages, and above all, a five gallon keg, 
which the captain himself hugged up under his arm next the heart. 
What was in it I do not exactly know— it could not have been water, 
not having a watery smell, and besides we all drank river water. 

Reader! all is ready! Oh! how soft the blossom-scented balmy air is 
breathing! See! the sun light dancing from one sparkling ripple to 
another! A most delicious April morning is inviting us with the bland- 
est smiles to come and float on the beauteous river far, far away to the 
boundless prairies and the endless forests of the New World! Yes! ves! 
here is a vision!—and in the midst of fragrance, and flowers, and sun 
shine, and with those we love for comrades, and those we love awaiting 
us, we are entering the land, the glorious land of sunsets! Ah! Clarence 
—TI wonder not at that tear— 

“Bill! slue round your ‘are side there and we're off,” interrupted the 
captain, addressing his mate. Bill, of course, performed that curious 
manoeuvre with great nautical skill, and off we were: first one end 
struggling for the precedence and then the other, with alternate fins 
dipping and splashing, till the ark reached the confluence of the Alle 
ghany and Monongahela; and then one grand circular movement accom 
plished, that forced the lordly cabin to the rear, aw ay, away we floated, 
kitchen in the van! down on the current of the noble, beauteous, glori 
ous Ohio! 

Farewell! Pittsburg, last city of the east! Long may the din and the 
smoke of thy honest enterprise be heard and seen by the voyager away 
down the flood! Farewell!—the earthborn clouds are veiling thee even 
now! There! I see thee again!—Oh! the flash of that tall spire sending 
back the sunbeam, like gleams of lightning from a thunder cloud;—it 
gleams again—we change our course—and all is dark!—Pittsburg! 
Farewell! 



































HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


At the opening meeting of the 1952-53 season, on October 7, 
announced as “Art Night,” the principal speakers were Mr. Thornton 
Oakley, nationally iouue illustrator and oan painter, and his wife, 
Amy, author of many books of travel illustrated by her husband. Appro- 
priate to each of their themes was an extensive exhibit, along the walls 
of the lecture hall, of Mr. Oakley’s drawings and paintings, which the 
Oakleys had taken the trouble to transport from their distant home in 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. Mr. Oakley, a native of Pittsburgh and de- 
picter of many a scene here, forcefully outlined his conception of the 
qualities that true art should possess, and Mrs. Oakley spoke entertain- 
ingly of her favorites among the subjects treated in her, and Mr. Oak- 
ley’s latest book, Our Pennsylvania. Then, following appreciative com- 
ments by Mr. John O'Connor, associate director of fine arts at Carnegie 
Institute, the meeting adjourned for a more detailed examination of the 
Oakley pictures; for a first view of the Brendel glass collections; and for 
a light collation in the foyer. 

On November 19, appropriately announced as “Civic Night,” Mr. 
Leland Hazard, vice president and general counsel of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, and a vice president of the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development, gave an address on “Culture in Pitts- 
burgh, Past and Present,” which is published in full in the foregoing 
pages. What he had to say, as well as the fact that a man of his profes- 
sional connections said it, bodes well for Pittsburgh’s cultural growth. 


“Following Old Trails” was the principal subject discussed « 
“Pioneer Night,” December 8. The speaker, Mr. Edwin V. Pugh, 2 a 
member of the staff of the Western Pennsylvania cultural history project 
sponsored by the Buhl Foundation and the University of Pittsburgh, 
outlined the early history of the Old National Road (the present U. S. 
Route 40) and its connecting trails in Pennsylvania, and then described 
the many landmarks that have lined the main road, such as toll houses, 
markers, and inns, some of which are still in use. Of these survivals he 
spoke from first-hand knowledge, having “scouted” this and other sec- 
tions in preparation of a forthcoming Western Pennsylvania historical 
guidebook. 


New members, enrolled under the several classifications indicated, 
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are: business, Gulf Oil Corporation; sustaining, Walter J. Curley, Boyd 
C. Patterson, Frederick B. Utley; annual, Mrs. T. Howe Childs, Mrs. 
Robert D. Frawley, Ernest Frey, Edward B. Lee, Jr., S. C. Marshall, 
Mrs. T. A. Mellon, John V. Miller, R. Earl Peters, Howard B. Speer, 
Mrs. W. Duncan Taylor; educational, Hugh G. Cleland, Marie J. Hen- 
ninger, Mrs. Catharine C. Johnson, William E. Noble, Edward J. 
Ready. 

Members lost by death were: patron, Samuel J. Brendel; sustain- 
ing, F. C. Biggert, Jr., Mrs. Enoch Rauh; annual, Edwin C. Conner, 
Mrs. Pitt O. Heasley, Walter W. Hendrix, James E. King (member 
since 1919), James L. Kirkpatrick, E. V. D. Seldon. 

As previously noted in these pages, the late Samuel J. Brendel had 
given the society two thousand dollars, in December, 1951, in memory 
of his mother, Violet Swem Brendel. The purpose of the fund was to 
acquire examples of early American glass and to provide suitable display 
for them. The initial credit was augmented a year later by another 
thousand dollars from Mr. Brendel’s estate. Through the year 1952 alto- 
gether some two dozen pieces were assembled in a specially designed 
case so lighted as to exhibit them to advantage. Mr. Brendel was in ill 
health and died within a year of initiating his project. It is a matter of 
deep regret to the trustees and particularly to the glass committee of the 
society that he did not live to see and enjoy the results of their labors in 
gathering these pieces, several of which are quite rare, and to continue 
the valuable memorial he had begun. 

From the Wherrett Memorial Fund of The Pittsburgh Foundation, 
the society has received a grant of two thousand dollars for the publi- 
cation of its quarterly magazine. 

The Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsylvania and the Early 
American Glass Club have held meetings in the society’s auditorium 
during the year. 

Reprints of the late Harvey B. Gaul’s account of Stephen Foster, 
“The Minstrel of the Alleghenies,” first published serially in the March, 
June, September, and December, 1951, numbers of this magazine, have 
been issued by Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., 315 Shady Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pennsylvania. 
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